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The Wey GrLR 


@ For our “own book-of-the-month” my enthusiastic choice is Hymns for Worship. 

Does your chapel need a new good hymnal? If yes, then here’s your chance to 
ake iriends and influence people! See your college chaplain (or pastor) and tell 
him about this fine collection of good music, carefully chosen for student use by a 
committee of students and trained musicians. (Association Press. $1 for one; 
S80 ior 100.) 


@ THe WAYFARER applauds the Parents Magazine award of $100, plus a gold medal, 


to Joseph Cadden, Executive Secretary of the American Youth Congress and 


Chairman of the Committee on Arrangements of the Congress held at Vassar last 
summer. The award was in recognition of the signal service which well-planned 
conferences of this kind (fifty-four nations sent representatives) render to the 


cause of international understanding. 


@ A warm admirer of the epic that is being lived at “Delta,’ THe WaAyFrarer has 

been broadcasting some of the Farm’s needs. The Y. M. C. A. cabinet of the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas writes that “some very fine Hamp- 
shire pigs are available” at the college and that they are purchasing two of these 
and sending them to the Farm. To insure the continued growth of the important 
coOperative experiment at Delta, more such practical gifts are needed. For ex- 


iple: dairy cows @ $60; grade cows for breeding veal calves G@ $30. A full 


} ] 


list of needed items will be gladly furnished to any interested inquirer. 


@ There is a heart-warming bit in Lin Yutang’s current best seller on the art of 
living and loafing. “To the Chinese,” writes he, “the three great American vices 
seem to be efficiency, punctuality and the desire for success. They are the things 
that make Americans so unhappy and nervous. They steal from Americans their 
inalienable right of loafing, and cheat them of many an idle and beautiful afternoon. 
Besides the noble art of getting things done there is the noble art of leaving thing: 


undone. The wisdom of life consists in the elimination of non-essentials.” 


@ And about the strain toward perfection: “The most characteristic American ad- 
vertisement I ever saw was an engineering firm's: ‘Nearly Right Is Not Enough.’ 
For a Chinese, nearly right is good enough. We believe that efficiency leaves us no 
leisure to enjoy ourselves; that it frays our nerves to try to get things done per- 
fectly. An American editor worries his hair gray to see that no typographical 
errors appear in his magazine. The Chinese editor is wiser than that. He wants 

to leave his readers the supreme satisfaction of discovering a few mistakes for 

themselves. In America it might bring the roof down on the editors, but in China 
it simply doesn’t matter.” 


@ You've got something there, Mr. Lin, remarked the proof-reading member of THE 
INTERCOLLEGIAN staff. Forestalling a campaign to abolish evermore the harrowing 
practice of proofreading, THE WAYFARER pointed to this sentence in last month’s 
uncorrected proof sheets: “Is there any hope of a better world where a man may 
eat and also love his neighbor?” A comma, strategically placed, changed the face 
of that query and saved our readers the trouble of figuring out a hard one. 


@ President Hutchins announces the acceptance of former President Edward Benes 
of Czechoslovakia to a professorship at the University of Chicago. It will be re- 
called that Dr. Benes is also an ex-president of the League of Nations. Alexander 
Kerensky, leader of Russia’s short-lived liberal government, lectured recently at 
Harvard and other places. The New School of Social Research in New York 
City has a large staff of German emigre professors. Thus America is being en- 
riched by intellectual currents driven this way by winds of political upheaval. 
This is just the kind of leavening stream we need to strengthen our democratic life. 
Viva democracy ! 

@ I close with this, from Lessing: 

If I had truth in my right hand 
And a search after truth in my left hand, 
And had to choose between them, 
I should choose the left hand. 
THE OBSERVER 
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EDITORIALS 

THERE IS MUCH TO BE SAID FOR THE 
contention that it is as thinker that Jesus stands most 
clearly pre-eminent. It was not primarily because of 
his marvelous personality nor even his great powers 
of healing that men were astonished and followed him, 
but because he “spoke with authority”; 7. ¢., because 
in what he said there was an insight, a certainty, a 
power of conviction in union with an unmistakable 
grasp on truth, which carried its own validity. Men 
could not dodge it. Like ourselves, they might refuse 
to accept what he said, but they knew he was right. 
They were in contact with a mind which saw truly. 

That was the source of his influence. And that was 
the cause of his end. Men are not likely to crucify a 
kindly and beneficent enthusiast, however misguided 
they may believe him. Jesus met his death because 
each time he came into contact with the authorities 
they sensed behind the deed a set of convictions ruv- 
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ning directly athwart their own, threatening all they 
held dear. Implicit in it was truth and power which 
would unseat them unless first they destroyed him. 
Whether they realized it or not, it was Jesus’ convic- 
tions they feared; because of them they crucified him. 

Men have built for themselves an overpowering, 
complex, unintelligible modern civilization—a civiliza- 
tion which we have created but which we cannot man- 
age; which we thought was our pride and now 
threatens to be our death. Not only are we surrounded 
by a society of unintelligible complexity; we feel 
within us a spirit of incomprehensible and unmanage- 
able confusion. And then—the final stage—we read 
into the nature of the universe itself the complexity 
and confusion which we find within our own souls. 
It is not an altogether bad thing—this complexity of 
our modern world. It is a thrilling thing; it gives 
to life its tang and zest. It is like the venturing into 
the open sea; no skipper worth his salt would ex- 
change it for the snug comfort of the bay. 

Yet, life is not a madman’s puzzle; a harassing 
and unintelligible hodge-podge. Life is an ordered 
pattern; better, a full-toned poem. Through the maze 
of modern life—the complexity of the world about us, 
the confusion of our inner lives—moves the figure of 
Jesus, assuring us that life at its core is not incom- 
prehensible but intelligible, that the essential truths 
about life are few and simple. And, in the poise and 
certainties of his own mind he incarnates and thus dem- 
onstrates that simplicity. 








* 

IT IS UNFORTUNATE THAT FEW OF US 
know what honest intellectual inquiry is. Most of us 
in this modern day are trained not to think truly but 
to think cleverly. Take classwork and examinations. 
As the student sits in examination, what controls his 
writing? Is it the honest quest for light or the desire 
to make grades? To spread scanty knowledge so as 
to appear as impressive as possible, to turn back the 
kind of information which experience teaches is most 
wanted and in the form which is known to be most 
acceptable? The question seems gratuitous. Academic 
work may be the poorest possible preparation of the 
mind for finding truth. Or, take college debating. 
Usually, its real purpose is not to reveal truth, but 
to win arguments. It is probably true that debating 
has turned out more minds absolutely unqualified for 
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life’s great enterprise of truth-seeking than almost 
any other college activity. It is great for sharpening 
wits, but the premium is on brilliance and wit, rather 
than on wisdom. There is fascination in the intellec- 
tual game; once bluff is successful, one readily for- 
gets that it was a bluff! 

True Christianity is realistic in the only worthy 
sense of that abused term. It is determined at all 
hazards to be absolutely honest. And for this good 
reason—it is close to the heart of the Christian’s faith 
that, such knowledge about life and the world as he 
can be absolutely sure of is fully adequate for fullest 
living; such praise as he unquestionably deserves 1s 
all one needs to confirm high purpose, to give assur- 
ance to the worth of one’s efforts, to make life re- 
silient and buoyant. That is the practical meaning of 
the Christian's faith that God is Truth as well as Love. 
This was the way of Jesus. It is part of the essence 
of the practice of any true follower. 


* 
THERE ARE CERTAIN MARKS OF THE 


genuine seeker after truth. Almost always he can be 
detected—by the very tone of his voice in discussion, 
by a quick recognition of the incompleteness of his 
own discovery of truth, by readiness to admit new light, 
above all by an eagerness to launch forth experimentally 
on any new truth glimpsed, verifying his discoveries 
in his own experience. These at least would seem to 
be necessary conditions of honest inquiry: 


a. A mind sufficiently able and sufficiently well trained to 
grapple with the particular problems under considera- 
tion. 

b. Some knowledge of the issues and of what others have 
thought of them; this implies historical perspective and 
the wide reading through which it comes. 

c. An adequate search for help; consultation with those, 
our contemporaries and thinkers of the past, who might 
throw light on our perplexities. 


d. Readiness to lay aside fondly cherished prejudices and to 
admit mistakes before new light. 

e. Eagerness to test fresh truth in our own living at what- 
ever cost. 


f. Determination to see the quest through to the end. 


Those who do not possess such equipment need not 
think themselves excluded from truth; the most sig- 
nificant truths about life reveal themselves to simplic- 
ity and honesty rather than to richly furnished 
intelligence. But those who are drawn to the purely 
intellectual enterprise will need such equipment. Hon- 
est inquiry, fulfilling these conditions, must guide life 
toward religion’s truth and religion’s strength. 


A GROUP OF STUDENTS WERE TALKING 
intimately and frankly of their interest in religion, and 
especially of what in their own experience had first 
turned them toward religion. Ultimately the discussion 
came to the inevitable query, “How can one be sure of 
God? When are you sure of God?” Three students 
spoke in quick succession : 
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1. The first—a sensitive, solitary sort of a girl from 
a Pacific Coast college—confessed, “There is only one 
time when I really feel sure of God. It is when I am 
all alone, high up on a mountainside, overlooking the 
Pacific toward sunset. Then sometimes, in the quiet 
and overwhelming beauty of that prospect, | am ab- 
solutely certain of God.” 

2. The second, also a woman, but a “pre-med”’ deep 
in intensive research upon an especially complicated 
carbohydrate molecule, replied, “I’m afraid I’ve never 
been much of a beauty-worshiper; I’m city-born and 
city-bred; I haven't an idea what you mean. But, 
oftentimes in the lab, when my carbohydrate is under 
the microscope and I begin to get a faint inkling of its 
unbelievable complexity and delicacy and order, then 
I wonder how people ever deny God. 
his presence in a clear and sure way.” 


Then I sense 


3. The third, a Yale undergraduate, ardently ab- 
sorbed in work for down-and-outers in New Haven, 
broke in. “You two seem to me to be talking nonsense. 
Beauty means nothing to me. I've never studied chemis- 
try. But, whenever I spend an evening at the Yale Hope 
Mission, talking with the unlucky fellows who drift 
in there, trying to convey to them a shred of confi- 
dence and hope in the worth of living, then I’m dead 
certain of God and of his concern for those men. The 
only God I know is a God of struggle, of moral striv- 
ing, desperately in earnest about injustice and human 
need.” 

Each of the three students felt sure of God—at 
times. To each, certainty came in quite different fash- 
ion—in nature’s grandeur; through experimental sci- 
ence; at the heart of the problems of society. Each 
professed to know nothing of the experience of the 
others. 





It was sheer coincidence, but one cannot but be 
struck by the close parallel of the three statements to 
the three traditional aspects of man’s experience of 
the highest—through appreciation of beauty, through 
search for truth, through response to moral challenge. 
To each the appeal came mainly through one of the 
three traditional sides of human nature—to the emo- 
tions, to intellectual inquiry, to conscience and will. 


MR. GANDHI ON THE PACT OF MUNICH 
(from his paper Harijan) is worth quoting here: 

“The peace gained at Munich is a triumph of vio- 
lence; it is also its defeat I have the hardihood 
to say that if [the Czechs] had known the use of non- 
violence as a weapon for the defense of national honor, 
they would have faced the whole might of Germany 
with that of Italy thrown in I must refuse to 
think that such heroism, or call it restraint, is beyond 
human nature. Human nature will only find itself 
when it fully realizes that to be human it has to cease 


to be beastly or brutal.”” We wonder! 
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THE STUDENT Wor.pb TODAY 


° 


W. A. VISSER 'T HOOFT 


ONE reason for the ominous silence about the aspi- 
rations of youth which is so typical of our period, is 
that we do not know and cannot know what is going 
on in the minds of students in a large number of the 
great nations. In totalitarian and _ semi-totalitarian 
countries, it has become utterly impossible to find out 
what students think and believe. In the totalitarian 
countries the “sin of the modern world” takes the form 
of exploiting the whole life of youth for political pur- 


poses. 


But it should not be thought that there is no suppres- 
sion of youth in the non-totalitarian nations. For in 
those nations suppression merely takes a different form 
and is largely economic in nature. In many countries 
students are so obsessed by the problem of economic 
insecurity that they think of their university years only 
in terms of a preparatory period for the struggle for 
a job. 


So it is not to be wondered at that, internationally 
speaking, students today have no great distinctive com- 
mon ideals. It has, of course, always been true to a 
large degree that the great majority of students seemed 
indifferent to the burning questions of society and of 
human life in general. But in our time, owing to the 
very pressure of immediate material and political con- 
ditions, the group of those who concentrate all their 
efforts on their own personal problems and have no 
energy left for wider issues, is unusually large. 

jut today, as in other times, there are struggling 
minorities. There are groups in the student world who 
do think about the wider issues of life, who have con- 
victions, and who take a definite stand upon them. In 
most countries their numbers are smaller than formerly. 
Thus in many European countries the political and so- 
cial movements in which students used to form. the 
vanguard find it much harder today to interest students 
in their activities. There are, however, some countries 
where such groups influence the student body as a 
whole and where students are playing a considerable 
role in society. In Egypt and China, for instance, stu- 
dents are in the front ranks of the national movement. 
But their situation has become exceptional. 

The articulate minorities may be classified in three 
main groups. These groups overlap at certain points 
and there are many cross-currents between them, but 
their outstanding ideals nevertheless are sufficiently dif- 
ferent to make them easily recognizable. 
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Liberty 

We have in the first place one considerable group of 
students whose ideals can be summarized in one word 
—liberty. It is not more than twenty or even fifteen 
years ago that a similar kind of ideal set youth in Ger- 
many and in other European countries aflame. But 
today it is characteristic of students in Anglo-Saxon 
countries, very particularly in the United States and the 

3ritish Dominions. The declaration of rights of Amer- 

ican youth, drawn up by the American Youth Congress, 
carries three subtitles: “We have a right to live! We 
have a right to liberty! We have a right to happiness !” 
In a similar way the Canadian Student Assembly took 
a strong stand for the ideals of freedom and democracy. 
A similar note, though in this case qualified by a strong 
nationalism, is also struck by the Student Federations 
in China and India which see in students the champions 
of progress, democracy and national independence. 

The active minorities of students who fight under this 
banner believe consciously or unconsciously in man’s 
ability to solve his own problems individually and so- 
cially, if he is only given a chance to express himself 
fully. And they believe in the right of each individual 
to express himself fully. Therefore they are funda- 
mentally opposed to any and every form of totalitarian- 
ism, which they consider as an attempt to suppress the 
creative forces of human personality. 

These very vocal groups, which seek to establish in- 
ternational contacts in such organizations as the World 
Youth Congress and the World Student Association for 
Peace, Freedom and Culture, but which too often deny 
their own convictions by allying themselves with total- 
itarianism of the extreme left, have something of the 
enthusiasm and pathos which characterized the youth 
movements of the early twenties in Europe. But they 
differ from those European movements in their realistic 
grappling with social issues and their consciousness of 
responsibility towards the whole of society. There is, 
however, a real danger that they may prove to be short- 
lived. For the ideal of liberty, taken by itself, does not 
provide the basis for a coherent conception of society. 
One feels too that they need to discover an object 
of loyalty beyond themselves and a liberty which goes 
deeper than self-expression. 


Community 


For a second group, the word community is the magic 
key to reality. It may seem out of place to deal with 
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this group as a “struggling minority.” After all, are 
not all the students of the totalitarian nations, and thou- 
sands and thousands of members of nationalistic and 
more or less totalitarian movements in other countries, 
seekers of community? Our answer must be that there 
is reason to believe that in all these movements the 
number of those who are consciously fighting for an 
ideal, in this case the ideal of community, is not very 
large. In a typical mass movement the great majority 
of its members just drift with the stream, or rather 
march with the parade. 

Those whom we have called the seekers of community 
are either anti-Christian, because they look upon the 
Christian community which transcends nation, class and 
race as a dangerous competitor of the community of 
their choice, or they consider Christianity simply in its 
historical and cultural aspects as an important element 
of their national and social tradition which should be 
used for their political purposes. But from the point 
of view of evangelism there is one hopeful aspect in 
our dealing with them. This is, that they have dis- 
covered the need of a loyalty which is to give meaning 
to all of their life. 


Truth 


The third of the group under discussion is the small- 
est of the minorities. They are the students who seek 
a truth not of their own making, or of a historical and 
therefore relative character, but the eternal truth, the 
truth of God. To them such ideals as liberty on the one 
hand and community on the other can never have the 
last word, because by themselves they are empty, and 
their value depends on the content with which they are 
filled. 

It is one of the most hopeful aspects of our present 
student situation that in almost every part of the world, 
but very particularly in those countries where the pres- 
sure of the social and political situation is most strongly 
felt, there grows up a real desire for eternal truth from 





GASTHAUS 


Students of many nations gather in these student 
hostels which dot the scenic routes of Europe 


God. At the present moment this desire finds expres- 
sion in a great variety of ways, in various sorts of reli- 
gious renaissances. Most often these take the form of 
the rediscovery of a great Christian tradition. Thus 
new orthodoxies come into being and too often their 
adherents are aggressively dogmatic in their affir- 
mations. This is not to be wondered at if one realizes 
what they are up against in our modern universities, 


Conclusion 


It is not easy to draw conclusions from this short 
survey of the life of youth today. The difficulty is that 
the groups which seem so completely different from 
each other and so wildly antagonistic to each other all 
stand for values which we must admit to be real, 
Liberty is a great thing. So is Community. So is 
Truth. Should we then conclude that all these groups 
are right in their own way, and that the great ideological 
division of our time, a division which may lead us into 
war, is a vast misunderstanding? I do not think so. The 
fight between the ideologies is a terribly real fight which 
cannot be dismissed so easily. It is not true that, if we 
could have a general “get-together” of Komsomols of 
Russia, Hitler-Youth members of Germany, G. U. F. 
students from Italy, Youth League members of India, 
democrats and pacifists from the universities in the 
U. S. A. and Great Britain, with a few Christian, Jew- 
ish and Mohammedan students thrown in, they would 
soon find out that there is nothing to keep them apart 
and that they are very much at one in their purpose. 
No—their ideals are really opposed to each other. 


It is true that these groups believe in courage, in 
loyalty, in sincerity, in altruism, in a host of other good 
things, and this is what makes us think that they all 
mean the same thing. But they want to use all these 
things—courage and loyalty and sincerity and altruism 
—for different purposes. If one student calls it courage 
to protect a Jewish woman from her aggressors, the 
other calls it disloyalty to the race. If one man speaks 
of war as heroic, the other speaks of it as butchery. 
If some consider truth a final criterion, others consider 
it as dependent on the interests of the party. 


Values by themselves are not sufficient. What counts 
is the ultimate purpose to which your values are sub- 
ordinated. And there can only be one ultimate pur- 
pose. One cannot serve God and Mammon. One can- 
not serve liberty and community and truth. One of 
these—or something else—must be your final criterion 
and your ultimate loyalty. We live in an age of clear- 
cut choices, in which even the refusal to choose puts us 
into a certain pigeonhole and cuts us off from great 
sections of our fellow men. 


Our conclusion is that we must help each other to 
make the right choice and to make it consciously, with 
our eyes open. The right choice is faith in the God 
whom we come to know in Jesus Christ. 
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CRISIS IN 
THE FAR EAST 


The Federation under the 
strain of war in China 


KIANG WEN-HAN 


NEVER has the Federation as a World Christian 
Community been put to such a severe test as in the 
Sino-Japanese war of the present time. 
terrible crisis as a nation. 


China is in a 
Nominally, one-third of 
her territory is now under enemy control. About 100 
million people are under the iron heel of the Japanese 
military establishment. An incalculable amount of 
property has been destroyed and hundreds of thou- 
sands of civilians have been killed or mutilated in war- 
fare and in extensive bombing from the air. A large 
number of universities and schools have been deliber- 
ately destroyed and most of the students have migrated 
into the interior in order to continue their education. 
It is encouraging that the policy of the Central Gov- 
ernment is not to draft the students to serve as can- 
non-fodder but to help the universities to carry on as 
far as possible. 


Quick Response to Need 


In this time of desperate need the Federation re- 
sponded readily to the appeal for student relief in 
China. International Student Service—a daughter- 
movement of the Federation—raised about $37,500 
for university relief in China. Most of the money 
came from the various member-movements of the 
Federation. I. S. S. evolved from the European Stu- 
dent Relief work of the Federation at the end of the 
world war. In September a year ago all the Move- 
ments launched nation-wide emergency student relief 
programs. At the present time we have in nine dif- 
ferent locations, local student relief committees work- 
ing under the direction of a National Student Relief 
Committee in Shanghai. 





More than a thousand refugee students have received 
thus far some kind of help from our various local com- 
mittees. The work is carried on in a highly person- 
alized fashion. 

This relief program has been re-enforced by the “Far 
Eastern Student Emergency Fund” in America. The 
N. I. C. C. started this Fund in order to demonstrate 
the reality of the Federation through direct inter-move- 
ment action. About $20,000 was raised last year. A 
major share of the money was sent to China for the 
telief of suffering students. A small percentage was 
appropriated to help the Chinese Movements secure 
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This kind of 
assistance will be in demand increasingly as time goes 
on, for the period of migration has gradually come ta 
an end and the urgent need now is to help build the 
community life among refugee students in the new 
university centers in the interior. 


personnel for new university centers. 


Historic Migration 


The most mobile period of student migration away 
from the war zones was from September 1937 to 
February 1938. The trek took two distinct forms. 
The earlier migration from North China was hectic 
and unorganized but the later from East and Central 
China took place almost en bloc. The historic march 
of 300 students of the Temporary University (com- 
posed of the original Peking University, Tsinghua 
University and Nankai University) from Changsha to 
Kunming is a good case in point. It was a march or- 
ganized by the codperative efforts of the administration 
and the students. It took seventy-one days and cov- 
ered about a thousand miles. There was practically no 
accommodation in Kunming for these incoming stu- 
dents. Not much of campus life to start with—no 
classrooms, no dormitories, no libraries, no laboratories. 
The students are separated from their homes and are 
financially hard up. Physical relief is urgent but the 
students crave also friendship and community life. 
That is why the placing of high-grade personnel in the 
new university centers is of such supreme importance. 


Intercommunication Builds Morale 


Fraternal personnel from other movements is also 
needed in China today. The sending of Jack Mc- 
Michael as a personal emissary of the N. I. C. C. has 
proved to be a most successful and worth-while experi- 
ment. During the last few months he has visited a 
number of student centers in China including Shanghai, 
Peiping, Foochow, Hongkong, Kunming and Chengtu. 
He has gained an understanding of the mentality of the 
Chinese students in both the occupied territory and free 
China. He is now visiting interior cities like Kunming 
and Chengtu which even our own staff members have 
not yet had the opportunity to visit. He has seen the 
terrible realities of war and the indescribable suffering 
and injustice inflicted by the Japanese militarists. His 














presence among our students at this time gives tangible 
expression of the moral sympathies of the American 
students towards China’s present struggle against in- 
vasion and demonstrates what a world-wide fellowship 
can mean to a suffering nation in a time of interna- 
tional crisis. 

The visit of Luther Tucker (a Secretary of the Fed- 
eration) to both China and Japan this spring opens new 
vistas to the possibilities of reconciliation between the 
Student Christian Movements of the two countries. He 
brought several open letters from the Chinese Student 
Christian Associations to Japan. One of the letters 
offered a suggestion to have a common period of prayer 
on a specified date (April 28). There was an instan- 
taneous response by the Christian students in Japan. 
On the same day the British and American 5S. C. M.'s 
also held intercessory prayers for the students in the 
Far Eastern conflict. This may seem ridiculous to 
some people, as such a common prayer has brought no 
appreciable effect on the actual political situation. But 
isn't this a concrete expression of the desire among the 
genuine Christians in both China and Japan to keep the 
forces of healing alive in the midst of strained rela 
tionships 7 


Our Common Responsibility 


\t the General Committee meeting of the Federation 
at Bievres last summer there was quite a heated dis- 
cussion on the question whether the Federation should 
make a collective moral pronouncement on the Sino- 
Japanese situation. I believe it was one of the most 
painful and difficult discussions the General Committee 
has ever had. The pain and difficulty lies in the fact 
that the Federation has a double task to perform in an 
international crisis. On the one hand, it has the duty 
to speak the truth, which entails some uncompromising 
condemnation of evil in a specific historic situation. On 
the other hand it has a responsibility to maintain the 
solidarity of its own fellowship, which includes mem- 
Thus, when we are 
prompted to voice our moral indignation on certain 
vital moral issues, we are afraid that we might hurt 


bers of two hostile nations. 


certain members within the fellowship and consequently 


cause a break-up of the community. It is certainly not 
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an easy job to perform these two tasks at the same time, 
They seem so irreconcilable. But the Federation should 
serve as a valuable setting wherein we may all learn to 
speak the truth in love. As St. Paul says, “Let love be 
without hypocrisy.” Instead of making a general pro- 
nouncement, the General Committee at Bievres ap- 
proved of an almost identical message to be sent to the 
S. C. M.’s in China and Japan. Besides expressing the 
sympathies of other member-movements of the Federa- 
tion, the General Committee openly condemned military 
aggression and recognized our common responsibility 
for the injustice of many international policies. 


The Federation gives us a high and broad perspec- 
tive ina time like this. It seems to be the only thing 
that really makes sense in our facing of the tribulations 
in China. Let us each do our part to make the Fed- 
eration a vital and unifying force in this day of con- 
fusion and chaos. 


Note. It was the original plan to publish under the title 
“Crisis in the Far East” two contributions—one from China 
and one from Japan. We regret that obstacles of time and 
travel intervened to prevent the inclusion this month of the 
article from Japan. We hope that one may appear, however, 


in a later issue of this magazine—THEeE Ebirors. 











FOR THE WORLD'S STUDENT CHRISTIAN 
FEDERATION 


We bless Thee that in the fulness of time 
Students who have named Thy name 
Have banded together for the cause of Christ. 
We adore Him as our friend, 
We hail Him as our teacher, 
We follow Him as our guide, 
We acknowledge Him to be the Lord. 
Of one flesh Thou madest all men to dwell under the sun 
All are recipients of Thy bounty. 
Erase from our minds 
All pride of position or of achievement 
Give us for our wisdom 
The friendly spirit which is in Him. 
Emancipate us from selfish presumption ; 
Grant us a generous heart, a giving hand; 
Liberate us from the strife of nations, 
From loyalties which divide. 
Remind us of our common failure, 
Our mutual need, 
Our oneness in Thy presence. 
Make strong our tie in loyalty to Jesus Christ. 
Bind us with the will to serve Him; 
Hold us by a love which is patient to wait, 
Eager to believe the best. 
Knit us in a worldwide purpose 
To make fair the whole of life. 
Forget not those who in the solitary valor of the mind 
Are making answer to the vexed problems of our day. 
On every movement, 
On every student who in the schools of earth 
Lifts up a wistful face to Thee, 
Bestow Thy blessing--- 
That with brave spirit and singleness of aim 
We may keep the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace 
And break the bread of life 
For hungry nations ; 
Through Jesus Christ, Our Lord. 
GEORGE STEWART. 
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KUNMING TO CHENGTU 
WITH JACK MACMICHAEL 


J HAVE been away from Kunming for eighteen days 
on an intensely interesting and educational trip to and 
beyond Li Kiang in the northwestern part of Yunnan. 
This is in far western China, and it is in the very recent 
past that people have regarded this region as a part of 
a map, not China in actual fact. We were constantly 
meeting and living with people who, from a racial and 
linguistic viewpoint, are not Chinese, but Tibetans or 
representatives of some one of the many tribes in that 
region. Nevertheless we received many testimonies to 
the fact that the amazing new unity of China has ex- 
tended to include in a very real way these distant 
people 7 

On our way we met many students who were making 
the long trip to Kunming for military training. How 
urprising it was to walk into more than one remote 
village at night and discover village children on the 
streets joining with others, singing ardently those patri- 
otic songs which have spread like wildfire among the 
inasses of this great land. 


~ 


It is increasingly clear to 
me that the whole of this vast nation is united in the 
I have seen it in Yun- 

That trip gave me a clearer 
than I have ever had before of the way the 
mon people of China actually live. 


> 


present struggle for existence. 


Land of Contrasts 
\We witnessed something of the industrial revolution 
taking place in China’s far west—both in the construc- 
tion of the railway to Burma and in a salt mine where 
a night between Kunming and Talifu. On 
the very day that we reached the salt mine in J Ping 
Lang they had completed the process by which it be- 


we spent 


comes possible to produce a higher grade of salt at a 
lower price. This will inevitably be of great benefit 


both to the salt workers and to the many poor con- 
sumers. It will also make it possible in the future to 
iodize the salt, which will be of tremendous benefit to 


the health of the common people, who suffer severely 
from goiter. 

Near J Ping Lang we visited and talked with a cou- 
rageous missionary lady who works very hard in the 
little village where she carried on the first Christian 
work and where she lived alone in the upper floor of a 
stable for several years. We also met and talked with 
hoth Chinese and foreign missionaries in Talifu, Chien 
Chuan, and Li Kiang. Thus the trip was very helpful 
in enabling me to see something of genuine country 
mission work “on the spot.” 
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Another value of the trip was that it eliminated from 
my mind forever the false conception of China as a 
land of barrenness. During each of the eighteen days 
of our trip we were passing over glorious mountains 
and valleys. It was about 11:00 p.m. and the moon 
was shining brightly when on the fifth day of walking 
from Talifu we finished our forty English miles and 
wearily dragged ourselves into Snow Village, which 
rests at the foot of a mountain eternally covered with 
snow. The village rests on an elevated plateau over- 
looking the Li Kiang plain and is surrounded on all 
sides by high mountains. After a refreshing night’s 
sleep there, we departed northward over majestic moun- 
tains, through magnificent pine forests, and down into 
a valley from which we steeply -ascended to a height of 
11,400 feet to a lovely meadow covered with tall grass 
and flowers and surrounded by a forest of ancient and 
tremendous firs which remind one of California red- 
woods. Certainly China is a land of wondrous beauty, 
both architecturally and naturally. 


Busy Whirl 
Here in Chengtu I have been and will be very busy 
with student meetings as well as with duties and op- 
(Refes to page 94.) 





; ee 
Jack McMichael emphasizes a point. (We suspect his Chi- 
nese fricnd has a comeback all ready!—Ed.) 





VITAL CHRISTIANITY 





IN A DISORDERED WorRLD 


I 


BPAY approach to the topic assigned me is from the 
point of view of the love ethic of Jesus. The fate of 
vital Christianity rises or falls in accordance with its 
ability to inspire in men an almighty affection. One of 
the central emphases in Jesus’ teaching is upon the re- 
lationship between individual and individual, and _ be- 
tween individuals and God. He summarized the total 
meaning of the law and the prophets: Hear, O Israel! 
The Lord thy God is one and thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy mind, heart, soul and strength. 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. 

At the center of life there is a hard purposefulness 
to live. There seems to be something dogged and irre- 
sistible about the method by which life pounces upon 
whatever may be capable of sustaining it and will not 
release it until its own sustenance is guaranteed or pla- 
cated. This phenomenon is all the more interesting 
because it seems automatic. One of the gospel writers 
even refers to the earth as being automatic. 

Because of this purposefulness to live, the mind is 
alert to take advantage of any and every situation 
which may tend to guarantee or perpetuate one’s self. 
It is easy to develop a moral defense mechanism for 
any activity that seeks to protect the individual from 
destruction. The fact that this is true is largely respon- 
sible for the fact that it is very hard indeed to destroy 
the tendency to lie and to deceive in human nature. 


I] 


I come now to the heart of the discussion. Love is 
the intelligent, kindly, but stern expression of kinship 
of one individual for another, having as its purpose the 
maintenance and furtherance of one’s own life at its 
highest level. All love grows basically out of a self- 
regard and is in essence the exercise of that which is 
moral. If we accept the general proposition that all 
life is one, arising out of a common ground—God—all 
expressions by which various forms of life are drawn 
to each other in union and in increasing cooperation are 
manifestations of God. 

Love in primary human relations falls into a very 
simple but logical pattern,.-First there must be contact. 
But contacts are of two kinds: those that are definitely 
without fellowship, without warmth, cold and imper- 
sonal; and those that are warm, personal, friendly. 
Contacts which include fellowship put a sympathetic 
quality into the understanding that grows out of the 


¢ 


HOWARD THURMAN 
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contacts. Sympathetic understanding is apt to be in- 
tensive, personal, kindly and redemptive. Contacts that 
are without fellowship are apt to put an unsympathetic 
quality into the understanding growing out of the con- 
tacts. They make for a kind of understanding that 
often is annihilating and destructive. Sympathetic 
understanding expresses itself in the exercise of good 
will; that is, volitional activity by an individual, seek- 
ing always to enhance the worthfulness of the object 
toward which it is directed ; while unsympathetic under- 
standing expresses itself in the exercise of ill will— 
that is, volitional activity that has as its purpose the 
destruction of the worthfulness of that towards which 
it is directed. When good will possesses a man with 
reference to others, he becomes in that moment a Lover. 
When ill will possesses a man with reference to others 
he becomes in that moment a Hater. Love, therefore, 
on the personal level is always redemptive, enriching, 
creative, releasing. Love on the personal level never 
can fulfil itself, for complete identification growing out 
of self-extension is quite impossible. At the heart of 
it always there is frustration. The cross then inevitably 
is cradled in the heart of love. 


III 

Whenever we observe love in action among men we 
see self-identification at work. A man does not love 
until he succeeds in extending himself so as to include 
the object of his devotion. So that the same things that 
become operative in him on behalf of his own pres- 
ervation now become operative in him with regard to 
the other-than-himself that has been included in his 
self-extension. When a man and woman marry it usu- 
ally means that they have identified themselves with 
each other on the basis of mutual self-extension; when 
there is a child there is a further mutual self-extension 
to include still another. And the process goes on. But 
it is always on behalf of some kind of selection—the 
members of one’s immediate family, or club, or frater- 
nity, or race, or the like. 

Further, that upon which the subsistence of those 
with whom the individual is identified depends, becomes 
at once a part of the self-extension. This fact becomes 
far-reaching when we see its implications for our eco- 
nomic life. The economic security of a family untt 
becomes a part of the self-extension of that unit. The 
ground of subsistence upon which an individual de- 
pends is a part of himself and becomes in that sense, 

(Refer to page 104.) 
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Apourt A KINGDOM 


THE Christian ethic is profoundly revolutionary 
While no other religion places on its members so much 
emphasis on behavior—on doing, on producing fruits 
of the faith in community living—nevertheless there 
exist no Christian social, political, or economic blue- 
prints. Further, the Christian ethic gives no definite 
guidance in regard to specific choices in political and 
social spheres. There are in the New Testament no 
ethical prescriptions or laws for all time. 

Jesus called men to enter a Kingdom. What was the 
nature of this Kingdom? It was never identified with 
any particular social order or any particular nation. 
Neither was it to be identified with the far-off, ultimate, 
cataclysmic day of Jehovah. Jesus believed there would 
be such a day, but he did not identify it with the King- 
dom of God. He saw this Kingdom as an immediate 
possibility and even a present fact. The “Kingdom” 
was a society of people among whom God was regnant, 
for whom God and his will were sovereign. The chief 
characteristic of this Kingdom was its enormous poten- 
cy, its ferment, its almost explosive character in the 
ler in which it exists. In Jesus’ day it was a 
tiny group of motley people, destined, however, to be 
a mighty ferment in the ancient world. 

The Kingdom of God has power to affect the world 
out of all proportion to numbers and prestige. Its 
character is to be a ferment within every social order— 
challenging the evil in highly specific terms. Paul ex- 
pressed the state of the Christian as being “reconciled 
to God.” But to what god? The god of bourgeois 
idealisms? The god who shifts into neutral every time 
there is a crisis to be faced and difficult choices to be 
made? Emphatically these are not descriptions of the 
God of Jesus Christ. One who is reconciled to the 


social or 


God of Jesus Christ—a God who loves justice and 
righteousness and hates injustice and corruption—that 
person is never reconciled to a social order in which 
those sins are blatantly manifest. He is a revolu- 
tionary, a ferment, a thorn in the side of the respectable 
supporters of the status quo. He does not withdraw 
from the social struggle because he is reconciled to God; 
he definitely takes sides with the underprivileged, the 
exploited, and all those on whom injustice is visited, 
because he cannot deny evil or retreat from the conflict 
with evil. 


1 Romans 5: 10. 
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BY ROSE TERLIN 
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Sut, let us take a look at our world Christian com- 
munity. In how many nations is it a thorn in the side 
of the ruling powers? In how many nations of the 
world are the poor, the outcast, the downtrodden 
flocking to our churches as a testimony that here they 
find a word of salvation spoken to their condition? 
The answer is, in none. 


Education for Life 


The theory of education which characterizes most 
of our universities assumes that learning takes place 
through reading, writing, and the spoken word. But 
is this really the way that the whole person is truly 
educated; or is this only the way that the mind is 
trained? The distinction is of great importance. For 
within the past two decades many thousands of stu- 
dents have graduated from our universities with enough 
information about the nature of the social order to 
change the face of the globe. But practically nothing 
has happened (for which they have been responsible). 
learning in its full sense comes from the integration 
of experience with information. When this occurs— 
study, even for students, is not an end in itself, but is 
directed toward an act. 

The best definition I have ever found of social study, 
and one if used as the basis of our study groups will 
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obviate the difficulties such as those that I have men- 
tioned, is that given by Eric Fenn.* “The first social 
task of the W.S.C.F.—which means the first task of 
its constituent movements and members—is the awaken- 
ng of students to reality. The word ‘study’ 1s apt to 
be misunderstood; it carries an academic flavor. The 
real activity of study involves awareness, feeling, 
thought, discussion and decision: as a recent publica- 
tion of the British S.C.M. expressed it, it is “the 
opening of the mind and heart and conscience to the 
fact of God’s love in Jesus Christ and the fact of man’s 
life—individual, social, and political. And such 
an activity leads to action, or it is sterile.” It is a 
humble searching for the commands which a just and 
righteous God makes upon us as Christians living in 
our unjust and unrighteous society. 


Marks of a Live Group 

There are certain essential elements in effective social 
study, irrespective of subject matter. These may l« 
briefly summarized : 

1. Leader and group members should be articulate 
concerning the relationship of social problems to the 
Christian gospel. 

2. Under the right trained leadership the meetings 
will not deteriorate into a lecture course or social study 
circle. 

3. The content of the study should be both general 
and specific; i.e. if the subject under discussion is 
largely philosophic in nature, deal also with specific 
“cases”—for example, unemployment among youth. 
This caution may seem gratuitous; but it is all too 
true that too many groups are either in the stratosphere 
or lost in the minutiae of a specific issue. 

4. Utilize conferences for stimulating interest in study 
groups and also for closing a period of social study. 
The conference on “Christian Citizenship” held at Ox- 
ford (England) last March, in which all the social study 
circles brought their findings to the whole S.C.M. 
for further discussion, and also to examine them in 
relationship to the Christian faith, is an excellent ex- 
ample of this method. 

5. Use laboratory techniques. To overcome the re- 
moteness of students from the actual life and needs of 
the community, it is necessary to supplement discussion 
with observation and experimentation. Field trips, 
housing surveys, sociological surveys, attendance at 
trade-union and political party meetings, etc., have been 


2 The Student World: “Students Discover Society.” First 
Quarter, 1936. 


successfully used in America and in Great Britain. One 
regional group in the U. S. A. financed a delegation of 
miners on a tour of universities to meet groups which 
were studying the problems of “stranded mining com- 
munities.” 

6. Test the value of discussions by their results. If 
there is any validity in the discussion technique, the 
test lies in the results. To be sure, the fruits do not 
always appear while the student is in college, but cer- 
tainly there is room for more social action undertaken 
in the clarifying light of the Christian ethic. 

7.«Study groups must be characterized by the dis- 
ciplines of the Christian faith: judgment, repentance, 
prayer, thanksgiving, facing and accepting the com- 
mands which God lays upon us. What might be called 
“the Christian dialectic” must be as inherently a part 
of social study as it is of Bible study. To face the fact 
of God’s creation of man to praise and glorify him; 
of God's gift of the resources of the earth to all his 
children—and then confront the facts of contemporary 
society: man’s servitude, pride, robbery, avarice, irre- 
sponsibility—is to be driven to repentance in the real 
meaning of that term. The prophets of the Old Testa- 
ment owe their tremendous dynamic to their vivid sense 
of this dialectic between what God desires of the nation 
and what the nation its. 


Principle of Alternation 


There is thus a rhythm involved in social study in 
the S.C.M., a “principle of alternation” which in- 
volves study to gain information and for the inter- 
change of thought and experience; action, to gain new 
data and to express concretely one’s convictions; and 
prayer to bring the world’s needs and one’s own inade- 
quacy before the presence of God for repentance, for 
dedication to his will, and for the insights which can 
come no other way. All of these elements are essential 
to social study in the S.C.M. if its true function “to 
awaken students to reality” is to be realized. 

This is no light task. It brings no comfort and no 
security to S.C.M. members. Such study will not be 
characterized by comfortable armchair discussion. It 
will be marked by something which perhaps is more like 
desperation—not the desperation born of hopelessness 
but of the utmost effort to grapple with reality. With 
it comes a new sense of humility, a new sense of utter 
dependence upon God, and a new realization of our 
power through him to transform the nature of human 
relationships, though it may mean the end of our pres- 
ent predatory society. 
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ECUMENISM 


A panel discussion 
in No Man's Land 


SUZANNE DE DIETRICH 


+ 


“It looks a 


bit uncanny 


+ 


A (Inquiring Student): Oecumenism? Ecumenism? 
With an O? Or with an E? 

F. S. (Federation Secretary): 1 know this second 
way of spelling is gaining ground, but to me it looks a 


+ 


hit uncanny, somewhat like a woman with a shaved 
head ! 

A: What is this unfamiliar word on which people 
lo not even agree on pronounciation or on spelling? 

F. S.: Because the thing is new as well as the ferm, 
| truly believe the “oecumenical spirit” to be a gift of 
God to this generation. We have awakened to a new 
uwareness of the reality of Christian unity. 

A (enthusiastically): 1 see what you mean! I too 
am sick of these age-long doctrinal quarrels which 
amount to nothing! Let us build a world community 
of all those who believe in the principles of Jesus and 
strive to apply them! I know Jews and communists 
who are ten times more Christian than lots of church- 
goers! Let us build a Christian international which 
will call to common action all men of good will! Let 
us build a common front of all those who stand for 
social righteousness and international peace, who be- 
lieve in the free development of personality; for these 
are the things Jesus stood for! 

B (Respectable Alumnus): We certainly need a 
Christian front to check all the forces of disorder. I 
have launched the idea in my city, a city of ancient 
Calvinist tradition, and yet the government nearly fell 
into the hands of a communist leader! 
should be on the watch! 


Christians 


P (Unmistakably French in accent and volubility): 
Nothing could be more dangerous for Christianity than 
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your right and left Christian fronts. Your front is a 
tower of Babel, an attempt to build unity to serve hu- 
man interests through human means. True Christian- 
ity comes from above; it is given, not man made! 

A: Can we do nothing about it? 

O (with ardor): Certainly we can! We Orthodox 
Russians have had for years oecumenical retreats with 
the Anglicans and to me oecumenism has come as a 
revelation. But what our friend B described is what | 
call minimum oecumenism—a very dangerous thing! 

P: Worse than that! Syncretism! You completely 
forget that Christian unity can exist only inside the 
Christian Church; that is, among those who acknowl- 
edge Jesus as Lord. Our common foundation is not a 
system of ethics but faith in Jesus Christ; in social and 
international matters you and I may differ profoundly 
because this is a relative sphere where there is no abso- 
lute good and evil between which to choose; but the 
essential thing which keeps us together is that we both 
try to obey God's call and we take the decision we do 
take because we believe it to be according to his will. 

A: If we can’t act together, what’s the use? Does 
our unity have any value or meaning? 

F. S. (in conciliatory tone): Yes, because if we ear- 
nestly strive to do the will of God we do believe that 
“the Spirit of truth will lead us into all truth.” But we 
have to strive together for that truth. It means prayer; 
it means thinking hard; checking our own positions; 
recognizing that they are challenged by other churches. 

P; And, you see, our common action can only be the 
outcome of a deep unity of purpose. Similar actions 
may be the fruit of quite different motivations and be- 
cause of that bear different fruits. This is why we 
have, at the start, to dig the common foundations of 
our faith, to know clearly why we are what we are; 
why we think what we think; why we act as we act. 

C. U. (Continental Undergraduate): 1 didn’t think 
much of doctrines, but when I started discussing with 
my Roman Catholic friend, I found he knew where he 
stood and I didn’t. So I had to rethink my own posi- 
tion. Now I know why I am what I am. 


O: Doctrine is essential. But intellectual discussion 
is not enough; it will never convey to you what the 
Orthodox Church really is and stands for. This you 
will experience only in sharing in its worship, in attend- 
ing the Holy Liturgy. Your Protestant way of cele- 
brating the Holy Communion seems to me very strange ; 
yet only when I attended a Protestant Communion 
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rvice did I realize that these were my brethren in 
Sharing in each other's worship is the more 


Cssecl 


ial element in oecumenical work. 


P: But you must know the doctrinal meaning of 
liturgy: if not, attending the services of another church 
may be just an emotional or esthetic experience. I am 
against that! 

): This again means a will to study the other's posi- 
tion, a will to enter into the deepest life of his church. 
This is exactly what we mean by maximum oecumen- 
ism. We do not only think of the other Christian as 
an individual with whom we want to be in friendly 
terms in spite of his being different from ourselves in 
his beliefs and practices; we take him seriously be- 
cause we take his church seriously. 


j 


A: Aren't you stressing differences? Shouldn't we 


rather try to forget them? Let each believe what he 
likes ! 

Federation Secretary: This would mean that we do 
not take the truth the other believes in seriously. If 
we strive for God's truth we cannot take our differences 
lightly. There can be no likings or dislikings in matters 
of faith, but a will to find and obey the truth. Our 
greatest moments in the Federation have been those of 
intense struggle for God's truth. Sometimes it looked 
hopeless, as if we would never understand each other. 
And then the conviction of our common calling and 
goal was given to us again by God himself and our 
] 


unitv as Christians became obvious and at the same time 


became all the more deep and real. 


A: Odccumenism, not “a front.” “Oecumenism” a 
“revelation.” Maximalism, and minimalism! Your 
language puzzles me at times. What is it all for? 
What does it mean and where does it lead? Concretely, 


what are we to do? 

F. S.: “What is it all for”? The call to unity is not 
ours; it is our Lord’s. He prayed that his disciples 
might be one in order that the world might believe. His 
call to unity and joint witness is the very motto of our 
Federation; we have to demonstrate to the student 
world, which has become so sceptical about the reality 
of a Christian faith and life, what Christian fellowship 
means. 


What are we to do? Let us find out if there are not 
campus groups we have left outside our Christian fel- 
lowship; maybe because we didn’t like their denomina- 
tionalism, or their theology; or because we had labelled 
them conservative—or radical. I have seen a Protes- 
tant, an Orthodox and a Roman Catholic standing on 
the same platform, witnessing to their common Lord in 
a university mission in Paris. That was something new 
if you like! Let us seek occasions for frank and free 
discussions of our differences with those of other Chris- 
tian confessions. And in order to do that, let us know 
more about our own. This is the essential beginning 
of oecumenical work. Let us seek for occasions to 


share in each other’s worship; not in a haphazard way, 
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as a matter of curiosity; but to see the other's life at 
its deepest. The Federation has published books, which 


may be a help in achieving this." 


Let us, above all, take the great venture of the Fed- 
eration seriously—the venture to unite all Christian 
forces in all the universities of the world, in order that 
they may witness with power to a distraught and dis- 
integrating world that God is God, and there is none 
other beside him. 


A: We have a long way to go! you see, I don't 
know much about my own church and still less about 
others. And to pool forces raises a lot of problems! 


At least in my country. 


F. S.: It does in all countries, though in different 
ways. We are still pioneering in oecumenical thinking 
and action. But isn’t it 
grand to know that we can do something to help in 
making the Church Universal more of a reality in this 
world ? 


No pioneering job is easy. 


Many of the leaders of the great oecumenical 
movements of our day had their first vision of Chris- 
tian unity and their first training in the Federation. 
They have a tougher job than we have because they 
have to move the masses of the churches and permeate 
them with this ‘“oecumenical spirit’’ we have described. 
We students should be the vanguard of such a move- 
ment; but to do so we should take our service in the 
church and to the church seriously. 


A: I bet we should! 


1 Refer to Venite Adoremus, (Two volumes: I, II). Order 


through the INTERCOLLEGIAN. 75c each. 


ESSENCE OF DEMOCRACY 


Addressing the presidents and chancellors of 406 
colleges assembled together, Dean Herbert E. Hawkes 
of Columbia University said: 


“It is not always easy for us really to comprehend 
why other peoples and individuals think and feel and 
act as they do. . . . It is not easy to understand how 
rational human beings can be either intellectually or 
emotionally satisfied with some of the divergent ap- 
proaches of the social situation favored by various 
groups today—the capitalistic, the communistic, the s0- 
cialistic, the fascist, the autocratic, the old deal and the 
new deal approaches. 


“But unless in our colleges we treat all of these ap- 
proaches dispassionately and seriously, we do not know 
the human spirit; for all of these are attitudes of sit 
cere and serious human beings with whom our next 
generation must live. The only way that they can d 
so, with the support of a satisiying philosophy of theif 
own, is to understand the point of view of those with 
whom they are in complete disagreement.” 
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“To PROVE 


To THE WORLD 


¢ 


“We bet God means the world to be like 
the World's Student Christian Federation : 
Ut Omnes Unum Sint” 


HERBERT KING 


WEAR the corner news stand a fellow hands out tracts. 
“Thinking Power of Humanity Organization’’—reads 
one—"‘aims to help its members develop their 
thinking power for the good of themselves and their 
fellowmen” and aims “to prove to the world that think- 
ing power is against intolerance, bigotry, greed, selfish- 
ness and hate.” 

You've got something there !—and the Student Chris- 
tian Movement would be among the first to say so. 
We are tempted to reciprocate with facts about the 
meaning of the World’s Student Christian Federation, 
which essays to dramatize the reality of the Christian 
Community in which “intolerance, bigotry, greed, sel- 
fishness and hate’ can have no part. But to prove it to 
the world! That is where the “thinking power” organi- 
zations are caught! 


Terror in the World 


Franco takes Barcelona. Hungary makes 
diplomatic peace with Chancellor Hitler, and Budapest 
looks to the Reich for settlement of her claims to Ru- 
manian Rumania’s one-party government, her 
increasing anti-semitism, are last-stand overtures to 
Hitler by a king who saw the handwriting on the 
Munich wall. Der Feuhrer is on the way to the Bos- 
phorous and the Ukraine, simultaneously! The Bal- 
kans and Poland are in delirium tremens! Duped Italy 
is anxious and mildly frantic. 

In the U. S. A. we are propagandizing for an as- 
tounding “defense program” ; reaction has set in, within 
and without the New Deal. Militarist Japan, imitating 
the worse in “Nordic” profligacy, rapes an age-long 
peaceful China in spite of warnings by America, Britain 
and Ff 


General 


soil. 


rance. The latter two have lost all vestige of 
moral prestige and democratic leadership. 

To “prove to the world” that there is a way beyond 
strife and power politics and dollar diplomacy it seems 
well nigh futile to prove anything but lust and greed 
and fear! That is, if you look at the world which de- 


signs, weaves, glorifies and fears the unrealities. 
Order Out of Chaos 
The real world of order and beauty and meaning is 
that which Jesus implies in the Kingdom idea. When 


a modicum of high regard and appreciation and for- 
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¢ 


bearance characterize any situation, in spite of the ego 
that turns to sour sin, the best of humans, men and 
women, begin to think of themselves in terms of family 
and common source. The truth about us is our kin- 
ship and the clear unmistakable recognition of it when 
the unreal values of a mad world cease being taken for 
granted. The truth is the Christian World Community ! 
“Civilization” creates its own idols—gods a la Carl 
Sandburg—wooden gods and tin gods and steel gods 
and brass ones. We revere, then fear them. And they 
are effective, harmful gods—powerful gods, so long as 
we attribute power to them. 

Just yesterday, the radio brought the hysteria of a 
“business man” over the ether ways. Yes, “gold gods” 
have power too, if we believe in them. But an idol is 
a lie! Contemporary diplomacy, ruthless disinheritance 
of weaker nations, British opportunism, Balkan mach- 
inations, “white supremacy,” “yellow peril,’ imperial- 
istic subjugation—can these be the truth about man— 
mean, hypocritical, deceiving, untrustworthy and sinful 
as he most certainly is? Gandhiji and Kagawa; the 
sharecroppers on the Missouri road and the Delta Farm 
Cooperative; our summer conferences and _ loyalist 
Spain; interracial life in the midst of death; intelligent 
charity and pioneering preventive vanguards; Chinese- 
Japanese student friendship and the World’s Student 
Christian Federation—these are of the truth, ‘to prove 
to the world” that where men use their minds, love and 
understanding and tolerance permit them to /ive—how- 
ever much in restricted fields or relationships—as broth- 
ers and sisters in God’s family of fallen, egoistic sinners. 
Thinking and loving and suffering with and for each 
other, behold! they find themselves mutual agents of 
redemption (socially, economically and spiritually) ; for 
each other they find the meaning of life! Our better 
selves are a means of grace. 


The W. S.C. F. 


“To prove to the world” that men and women who 
differ widely in non-essential respects, are blood of the 
same blood and cannot live to themselves lest they 
perish—this is the raison d’etre of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation. The Federation is a fraternity 
of believers in the solidarity of mankind as the engaging 
truth about life, truth which Jesus saw so clearly. It 
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is an organization with some 300,000 men and women 


It has 
existed forty-four years since its first meeting in Swe- 


students and faculty in twenty-seven countries. 


den and is able to stand the strain and frustration of 
conflict and war. It is the oldest international student 
organization. On behalf of its true premise about life 
it is aggressive and pioneering, building new student 
Christian part of the world. 
life and healing and challenge flow from 
nation to nation in spite of the world’s glorification of 
the gods of nationalism and racialism and pillage. We 
cannot forget what a Federation Christian, a Chinese, 


movements in every 


Through it, 


said in a recent conversation, “But you run the terrible 
risk of being very unfair to the Japanese people 

\nd he loves China, his country! We recall the first 
response of American students of the Federation to the 
needs of Japanese and Chinese student sufferers ‘‘to 
prove to the world . 

The crises of the world are spiritual as well as mate- 
rial. Always the real danger lies in cutting the cords 
which bind all the world in the bundle of life. 
itual and material isolation are simply concurrent sab- 


Spir- 


The satanic madness of 
our world socio-economic life makes propaganda tor 
itself first by attempting total severance of the natural 
spiritual bonds of Community. The concomitant disap- 


otages of man’s real nature. 


pearance of the material bond is thus assured. Converse- 
ly, active propaganda in the interest of the Christian 
World Community strengthens the sense of spiritual 
and material interdependence. In every crisis the 
World's Student Christian Federation keeps alive con- 
sciousness of the fact of kinship between students im 
each of the belligerent countries that have given the lie 
to the truth of life. 
eth, even our faith.” 
“To prove to the world” that Jesus and the Universal 
Church have the truth about life and about man’s na- 
ture! Yet, lest we forget, Studdert-Kennedy 
right: how can you prove a battle until it’s won, or 
prove a leader is worth following—unless you follow 
on ‘til death and out beyond mere death (which is 
Satan’s lie on eternal life)? We've got to “bet our 
lives on this side or on that.” We bet God means the 


“This is the victory that overcom- 


Was 


world to be like the Federation! Ut Omnes Unum 
Sint! 
a 
JACK McMICHAEL 
(From page 87.) 
portunities in connection with the Y.M. and Y.W. 


and other non-student Christian life. There was a good 
group of Chinese friends to meet me Saturday and to 
join with me in a delicious feast of welcome at the 
Y.M.C.A. Sunday afternoon there was an_ inter- 
scholastic student reception for me; out of the speeches 
and discussions was born, among other things, the idea 
of sending through Europe and to America with me a 
student who has come from the war zone and knows 
from first-hand experience what a tremendous student 
relief need has been created by the war. Chengtu Chris- 
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tian students and leaders felt strongly that this dramatic 
move would be a great boon to the student emergency 
fund in Europe but especially in the U. S. A. where the 
Chinese student could join with me in traveling from 
college to college all over the country. 

Monday I attended a retreat of the Chengtu Y.M.C.A. 
They asked me to give a speech so I talked to 
them about the need for stressing the C in Y.M.C.A, 
Tuesday I met with the other Madras delegates for a 
stimulating discussion at the home of Bishop Sung. 
This group meets for lunch and discussion every Tues- 
day, so that will be a constant in my program here. 
Tuesday night I met with Nanking and Ginling stu- 
dents for supper and discussion in the home of Profes- 
sor and Mrs. Ni whose best friend in California is one 
of my very good friends. Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday I joined with student leaders in paying visits 
to the Minister of Education, the Secretary Chief of 
the governor, the Kuomintang headquarters, and the 
military commander of the Province. It has been ar- 
ranged for me to visit, speak, and join in discussion 
with students at every one of the military camps. To- 
morrow I shall attend a feast given for the foreigners 
by military commander Deng, and then I shall join with 
West China Christian students in discussion of plans 
for Christian work during the coming year. The Y.W. 
has asked me to give a Sunday speech before a pre- 
dominantly student gathering on the topic of Christian 
education. The Rotary Club and Canadian School for 
missionary children have both asked me for talks, and 
a week from next Tuesday I am to speak over the 
Chengtu radio station. Next Wednesday I have been 
called on to lead the English language prayer meeting 
on the subject “Chinese Christian Youth Look to the 
Future.” Sunday I shall go with Bishop Ward, Bishop 
Sung, Miss Nowlin and others to Tse Chong for an 
important united and provincial conference on religious 
education and thus will get a good opportunity to see 
Szechuan mission work. An intercollegiate student re- 
treat is being planned for some future date as are other 
student meetings. If I find any spare time I shall use 
it to write one or two magazine articles and catch up 
on many reports and letters which should be sent to 
the U. S. A. So you will see that the friends here are 
not permitting me to idle away my time. 

Note: Jack McMichael is due back in the United States 
early in February. Starting in New England February 12, he 
will divide his time until May among all the regions. (If inter- 
ested, get in touch with any regional secretary.) 


The stars, though shining through each day, 
Are drowned 
In the light— 
And so wed never see the stars 
lf it— 
Weren't for night. 
—Lucile Macgregor. 
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World Christianity has just published the second 
reply in a series by young people who tell why they 
want to enter overseas service at a time like the present. 
Writes one: “Anyone who can read our Lord’s com- 
mission in the twenty-eighth chapter of Matthew with- 
ut a thrill is suffering from spiritual arteriosclerosis. 
[he very fact of chaos throughout the world today: 
the uncertainty of the economic situation, rumors of 
vars, the criticism of our faith by the leaders of other 
world religions—all of that intensifies manyfold the 
hallenge to the prospective foreign missionary.” This 
arks back to Andy Roy’s article in the November’s 
NTERCOLLEGIAN. Together, these declarations are elo- 
juent reminders that youth are eager to tackle a job if 
t's tough enough and demands enough of them. 


Anti-Church 


The closing of the last two remaining Lutheran 
hurches in Russia recently and the throwing of their 
astors into prison, as reported by the New York 
limes, calls fresh attention to the uncompromising 
haracter of the anti-religious campaign in that country. 
\ dispatch carried the announcement of the Moscow 
Isvestia that properties of Christian churches valued 
at 7,150,000,000 gold rubles (approximately $3,575,- 
000,000) had been confiscated by the government since 
the war against religion began twenty-one years ago. 
Before the World War according to /svestia, Russia 
harbored more than 100,000 congregations, of which 
ewer than 30,000 now remain. At the same time it 
vas admitted that, in spite of persecution, there were 
signs of a religious revival in Russia. 





From Germany each month comes news of Nazi 
ilaneuvers against the churches. Cardinal Faulhaber 
reported that eighty-two Catholic schools had been 
‘losed and 15,000 children deprived of Catholic train- 
ing in his diocese alone. The manifesto of the German 
army chaplains declared that one in every fifteen of the 
Protestant pastors has been under arrest. The state 
iorbids the churches to organize recreation for children 
t youth or to publish papers containing anything ex- 
‘ept religious edification in a narrow sense. The con- 
lessional church is forbidden to train students for the 
mnistry. The state even claims the right to dictate the 
‘ontent of Christian preaching. Christianity must 
acommodate its teaching to the National Socialist 
deology or else run the risk of being crushed. 

Thus one discovers a striking similarity between com- 
munism and national socialism in their attitude toward 
religion. The chief difference is in method. Russia 
attacks religion openly ; Germany will permit it only if 





at 1939 











it puts the state above Jesus Christ. The communists 
hold that the very idea of God must be eradicated. The 
Nazis may admit God but not the God of the Christian 
revelation. As a writer in The Student World sum- 
marized it: “In Russia the godless; in Germany the 
Christless.”—Federal Council Bulletin. 


Interfaith 


The Church in Japan has been forced into an inter- 
faith experiment—a nationally inspired “spiritual mo- 
bilization movement.” Bound to complicate common 
Christian action, this move has been made necessary by 
“the present emergency,” according to the National 
Christian Council Bulletin. “Along with the nation as 
a whole, religionists have been compelled to face new 
situations and grapple with new problems. Many of 
these problems and responsibilities have some common 
aspects, whether faced by a Buddhist, Shintoist, or a 
Christian. Recently, therefore, a Buddhist-Shinto- 
Christian Council has been formed to enable the leaders 
of these three faiths to take united action in matters 
and areas where such action is possible and where no 
compromise of principle is involved. 

“This registers a radical change of attitude as com- 
pared with the early years of the Christian movement 
in Japan when Christians looked upon Buddhism and 
Shinto as false faiths, and they in turn looked upon 
Christianity as an arch foe.” 

One ventures the hope that this may really be what 
it appears to be, that as a result of this collaboration the 
Christian program may not lose such cutting edge as 
it still retains in Japan. The perplexing situation in 
which Japanese Christians find themselves resolves 
itself into a clear call for Christian aid. In this area 
the Student Movement has renewed responsibility for 
implementing a traditional Federation principle: 
the gospel of Christ has a dynamic all its own, which 
is neither to be exploited for political or cultural ends, 
nor to be refuted as an outcome of a superiority com- 
plex. Our attitude toward missions is a test of the 
reality of our discoveries in the realm of evangelism, 
of the Christian message, of the church. If these are 
not merely illusory, our Federation must be able to be- 
come once more a great pioneering force for Christian 
missions.” 





a 
DURBAN 1940 


The world’s Sunday School Convention is to be held 
in Durban (Africa) in 1940. Information concerning 
program, representation and travel plans may be had 
from the World’s Sunday School Association, 51 Madi- 


son Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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MARCH OF EVENTS 


PEACE ACTION 


The N. lL. C. C. Peace Commission called a confer- 
ence of thirty-five leaders in student peace work. The 
group met during Christmas vacation at George Wil- 
liams College in Chicago. 

1. How can the Peace Commission maintain active 
contact with local Associations ? 


Points under consideration: 


How can a feeling of 
united student peace action be attained? What are the 
friction points in translating the suggestions of the com- 
mission into effective campus programs ? 

2. What main program emphases for the second 
semester ? 

3. Why are campus peace programs weak and in- 
effective? Can the 
action policies ? 


Commission aid in formulating 
How improve the relations of local 
Association groups to other campus peace organiza- 
tions ? 

Three days of intensive work produced reports of 
great importance to the furtherance of the work of the 
Peace Commission. 

Harold Colvin led off with an illuminating discussion 
of the way in which the S. C. M. can act in such a con- 
troversial field as peace action. 
majority 


The functions of the 
and minority elements, inevitable in most 
instances, were clearly outlined. It was shown that a 
division in the group should not be allowed to frustrate 
action. 

This point came up time and again in the discussion. 
How can a local group work out a decisive, meaningful 
policy and a course of action when several different 
opinions are represented within the group? It is at 
this point that many groups find themselves stymied. 
Leonard Detweiler drafted a suggested procedure for 
meeting this difficulty. 

At this very point the Peace Commission has a larger 
function to perform than that of stimulating peace ac- 
tion. The Christian function effec- 
tively in areas of controversy only when precautions 
are taken to prevent minority dissenters from becoming 
alienated. 


Associations can 


At the same time these safeguards must 
never be permitted to prevent the majority from taking 
action and from having the right of determining the 
group action. Such an outcome is the most effective 
possible demonstration of practical democracy. 

This hurdle cleared, the next problem is the planning 
of intelligent action along the lines of policy decided on. 
The conference recommendations were that the Peace 
Commission make available to local groups material to 
help them reach a fuller understanding of the issues 
before students and tools to meet these problems effec- 
tively. It is apparent that improved techniques are 
needed to arouse the “ninety per cent” on our cam- 
puses who are lethargic to any type of peace study and 
action. 

The Peace Commission is making available the fol- 
lowing materials and services: 
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(1) Report of the Chicago Conference. 
ports of committee actions. 35c. 

(2) Techniques and Methods for Campus Programs. 
Twelve-page mimeographed paper; 25c. 

(3) Speakers for Campus Programs. 
( Free. ) 

(4) National Peace Organizations. Information on 
the services offered by and the positions taken by the 
various national organizations. ( Free.) 

(5) A Freshman Peace Group. How fifty freshmen 
formed a group for active peace study and _ action 
at the University of Wisconsin. Method of selection; 
importance as future leaders; how they are stimulating 
the peace program at the university; why this group is 
succeeding where similar efforts have failed in_ the 
past. (Free.) 

The Peace Commission invites correspondence. It is 
prepared to offer suggestions out of the experience oj 
the commission members to help solve campus peace 
problems. It also invites reports on programs whic 
have been particularly successful and which may offer 
(Address: 74 


Detailed re- 


Suggestions 


suggestions to other campus groups. 
Langdon Street, Madison, Wisconsin. ) 
Ep NESTIGEN, 
Chairman, National Peace Commission. 


* 
ASILOMAR 


Four hundred and fifty students of the Pacific 
Southwest Region returning to their colleges from 2 
glorious week at Asilomar—resort by the sea, on the 
Monterey Penninsula. But, you ask, just what does 
that mean? 

Let's start at the bottom and work up. All roads 
led to Asilomar on the day after Christmas, and early 
in the morning students from San Diego State on the 
south, University of Nevada on the east, and Uni 
versity of California to the north got out the family 
suitcase, filled it to overflowing with things they never 
needed and piled into the first bus, automobile, rumbk 
or turtleback available, and turned up at Asilomar it 
time for supper. 

After everyone has found a place to put his suitcas 
in one of the lodges, and is duly fed at the buffet sup 
per, someone makes a study of “how to get a 
quainted and like it.” Next morning comes one 0! 
the most inspirational points of the conference—tht 
daily half hour worship period in the chapel. It’s ne 
an ordinary chapel! It is built right out on the sae 
dunes, the front wall made of plate glass so we ca 
gaze out, over the dunes, through the cypresses to the 
ocean. The music plays, quietly ; we hear the throbbing 
voice of the ocean and know God is nigh. 

Dr. James Muilenberg, dean of the Pacific Schoo 
of Religion, held our entire group for six conse 
utive mornings with his discussion of life, the worlé 
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and how we can incorporate religion and Christ into 
that life and that world. 
ter able to do some thinking of our own, there was 


So that we might be bet- 


, Quiet Hour immediately following the morning ad- 
dress, and alone or in small groups, we went out to 
the sand dunes, or back to the pines, and were quiet. 

Evening programs varied from the get acquainted 
party the first might to a discussion of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation by Rose Terlin, who gave 
us an insight into our connection with the national and 
international organization of the Y.M.C.A. and 
y.W.C.A. The church was put “On Parade” one eve- 
ning in an address by Bishop Parsons of the Diocese of 
California, supported by a student panel. Dr. Gertrude 
Laws explained the democracy problem to us, and 
told us why we are what we are. She left a number 
f potent thoughts among the group—many of them 
will turn up from time to time this coming year. So- 
ciety was next on the list, and was put “On Trial’ by 
Dr. George Hedley, in the role of prosecuting attorney 
in mock court, before a student jury picked at random 
from the delegates. 

Ferdinand the Bull was guest of honor at the New 
Year's Eve dance, and the Merrill Hall Auditorium 
was duly decorated in his honor—even to the cow 
Just before midnight on New Year’s Eve, the 
entire group goes to the chapel for the Watch Night 
Service. We sit in silence, watching the reflection of 
a lighted cross in the big central window. Dr. Harold 
Roupp speaks to us, the choir sings; silence—and then 
the peeling of bells, announcing the new year. 


bells. 


RozELMA WEIss, 
University of Redlands. 


& 
CANADA.-.--U. S. A. 


In these days of international distrust and suspicion 
it was a privilege for New England students to par- 
ticipate in a conference with Canadian students and 
leaders. Forty-two members of the two student Chris- 
tian Movements met for the Maritime-New England 
S.C.M. Conference at Intervale, New Hampshire, dur- 
ing Christmas vacation to consider the “Imperative 
and Dynamics of Religion” and to share together 
common problems and concerns within the work of 
the Movements. Afternoons were occupied with ski- 
ing, skating, tobogganing and mountain climbing. Suf- 
ficient leisure time and a limited number of delegates 
afforded an opportunity for fellowship and a sharing 
of ideas not always present in conferences. 

Evenings were spent discussing concerns of the Stu- 
dent Movement—labor, the international situation, the 
educational scene. 





Each morning Gregory Vlastos, of Queens Univer- 
sity, presented the demands and resources of religion. 
Religion and Personal Maturity; Personality and Com- 
munity; the Christian Community; the Imperatives of 
Religion; the Dynamics of Religion, were the subjects 
considered. One student expressed the struggle through 
Which every one went in these discussions. “It’s al- 
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SPECIAL DAYS 


in February 


12---Race Relations Sunday 
19--- Universal Day of Prayer 











most too difficult to understand. But by stretching 
everything I’m beginning to see it.” Another student 
voiced the results: “This is the first time I’ve really 
faced what religion is all about.” 

Small groups studied the records of the life of Je- 
sus, following the presentation each morning. This 
approach to an understanding of religion which has 
always been strong in the Canadian Movement was 


among the most valuable contributions which New 
England students received from the conference. Sev- 


eral students worked with Winnifred Wygal prepar- 
ing services of worship which gathered up the ex- 
periences of the day and focused them through the 
medium of corporate worship. 


The American Movement has much to learn from 
the Canadian Movement—their history of working to- 
gether as men and women, their realistic (not ideal- 
istic) facing of the forces tearing at the structure of 
the world, their philosophy and method of work 
grounded through years of searching for the real mean- 
ing of the teachings of Jesus. There are values in 
our Movement which can enrich their work. Nothing 
is more desperately needed in these days of challenge 
for Christianity than an honest search for and a com* 
plete willingness to face the reality of God in the hu- 
man needs about us. Can we not do it more effectively 
and more clearly together? EpitH LERRIGOo. 


a 
F.E. S$. S. F. PROGRESS 


By mid-January the funds received were approxi- 
mately $5,000—just ten per cent of our national goal 
of $50,000. 


Where carefully planned campaigns have been held, 
the students have done a splendid job. At Carleton 
(Minn.) students and faculty raised $500 for F.E.S. 
S.F., in addition to $2,000 for Carleton-in-China. 
Oberlin raised $450 for relief and $275 for Oberlin- 
in-China. Randolph-Macon has sent $390; Sweet 
Briar $130; Smith $200. Many small colleges have 
sent sums ranging from $50 to $100. But not nearly 
enough colleges have begun to respond! 

At Hastings College (Nebraska) they have a sound 
idea: namely, if Far Eastern students are needy in 
November they will also need help in December and 
January and February. Accordingly F.E.S.S.F. re- 
ceived $15.00 in November and in December $45, with 
word that more is to come! The campaign is a contin- 
uing one with continuing education; the students are 
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encouraged to give this month; or, if they have no 
money this month, to give next month. 

For colleges where for one reason or another it may 
be difficult to have a continuing campaign the Rock- 
ford College plan offers a good suggestion. Intense 
activity marked the ten-day period during which money 
was raised. On the first day, a chapel speaker talked 
on the Far East and later in the day showed movies. 
\rticles ran in the school paper and appeared on the 
bulletin board to further arouse interest. Every student 
got a letter through the college mail asking for a 
contribution. A return envelope was enclosed for the 
contribution, and a box prominently placed to receive 
the filled envelopes. A glass tube, placed next to the 
box, indicated by a rising level of colored water the 
increasing total of the contributions. The Y.W. and 
the A.S.U. had special meetings devoted to the needs 
of students in China. An original poem about China 
was acted out effectively. On the last day of the 
campaign a chapel speaker spoke on the situation in 
the Far East and later in the day lectured in the his- 
This school of 300 enroll- 
ment sent $60 with more to follow. At Rockford the 
F.E.S.S.F. campaign followed directly after an appeal 
for aid to Spain. 


tory and sociology classes. 


The Far Eastern Student Service Fund office is 
eager to help the local leaders plan and carry through 
a campaign. It can secure speakers—T. Z. Koo, 
Jack McMichael, Molly Yard, Oliver Caldwell, Dr. 
Franz Michael, and others — all recently back trom 
China and with a rich experience in that country, as 


well as some knowledge of Japan. The office can 
secure interesting short movies about the Far East. 
It has for your use literature, posters, tags. Address: 


Molly Yard, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 
6 
NEXT SUMMER 


It is none too early to plan for next summer! Here 
are a few interesting possibilities, (all are open to both 
men and women applicants ) : 

Economic Seminar Via Amsterdam. Under the 
leadership of Dr. and Mrs. Harold W. Colvin an 
Economics National 
The group will study coop- 


Seminar is announced by the 
Economics Commission. 
eratives and labor movements in England, Denmark, 
Sweden, Holland, France, Germany, Switzerland. 
Dates: June 25—August 20. Approximately $500, 
including costs at the Amsterdam Conference. 


“The European Seminar,” with Sherwood Eddy as 
leader, will again tour strategic centers, meeting out- 
standing personalities in the national life of Great 
Britain, Russia, Germany, France. Third class, $695. 
June 24—August 18. 

New York Summer Service Group. Students give 
volunteer service in social agencies, meeting as a group 
in seminars and for week-end trips. Director, Frank 
Olmstead. Approximate cost, $75. Beginning July 
2, continuing six or eight weeks (optional). 
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Plan similar to 
Director, Ann Silver, 
Instructor of Sociology, Colby Junior College. Ap- 


Boston Summer Service Group. 
that of the New York group. 


proximate cost, $65. July 1-31. 

H’ork Camps. The Friends Service Committee an- 
nually sponsors camps combining work (building con- 
struction; clearing forest lands, etc.) with study of 
problems of farm tenancy, mining communities, 
T.V.A., etc. Camps are announced for 1939 at: Flint, 
Michigan; Uniontown, Pa.; T.V.A.; Rochdale, Mis- 
Macedonia, Georgia; a California location 
near Los Angeles. 


Sissippt ; 


Inquiries addressed in care of The Intercollegian 
will be promptly forwarded. 
e 


HIGH POINTS 
Pin Money. The New York State Council has 
raised $25 for the Federation by a plan which includes 
a letter like this, sent to a selected list of friends: 
“The little silver emblem of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation that comes in this letter was made 
by one of the Movements that go to make up the Fed- 
eration. It was supplied to the Federation without 
cost. But we in this country, and students in many 
other parts of the world, are wearing these pins. We 
pay for them through personal contributions of a dol- 
lar or more, which is forwarded to the Federation 
treasurer. To avoid extensive bookkeeping we request 
that these emblem contributions be kept on a strictly 
cash basis. r, 
sue o. 5. c. 


It includes: 


Peace Action. Peace Comnission 
has a large-scale program! 

(1) Preparation for the Pan-American Conference, 
to be held in Havana, Cuba, August, 1939. Model 
‘Pan-American Conferences” to be held on local cam- 
puses during the Spring. 


2) United Student Peace Committee Handbook 
Revised Edition, now ready. 


(3) Aid to student refugees and war victims of 
Spain, China, Europe. 


(4+) Peace Week, in April. 


Editor Signs Off. Editor-in-Chief Mowers, con 
vinced that war is debasing and futile, used the Arm 
stice Day issue of The Sheaf (University of Saskatche- 
wan) to say so in vigorous editorial terms, supple- 
mented by quotations on war by the president of the 
university, students, soldiers, Havelock Ellis, Emerson, 
Gandhi, Erasmus. The editor’s resignation followed 
the Student Council’s charge that “his judgment was 
faulty,” the editorial policy “was not in harmony with 
the best student interests,” and that the editor “de 
liberately violated the confidence entrusted to him.” 
Last summer Cleo Mowers spent two months working 
without pay as a Student Peace Service Volunteer. He 
has worked his way through school, and his Volunteet 
service was possible only because he relied on his post 
tion as editor of the university publication to see him 
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through th next winter. Says the Student Digest: “he 
may have lacked judgment and tact; but_his journal- 
istic ability, his personal integrity, and his sincere con- 
viction are beyond question.” 

Success Story. The Stanford Daily conducted a 
vigorous campaign for enforcement of liquor laws and 
gets the credit for the subsequent action of the ad- 
ministration toward enforcement on campus. One 
phase of the Daily's frontal attack was publication of 
photos of campus “joints” and a summary of state and 
local regulations prohibiting sale of liquor to minors. 
A storm of protest descended upon the editor and his 
assistants. Undaunted, they fired another volley. And 
soon a committee of six prominent students was calling 
on the President and then the smoke began to clear. 


FROM THE COLLEGE PRESS 
University TurRNS CHEEK 


\ general charge has been made that discrimination 
against Negro students exists at Northwestern. That 
this charge is justified is evident from a review of 
recent racial flareups. 

In 1935-36, a Negro boy, by insisting upon his right 
to swim in the university pool along with white stu- 
dents, embarrassed the athletic department and un- 
leashed a tidal wave of protest from liberal groups 
on campus. A year later William Bell, a Negro stu- 
dent, harassed the administration with a law suit ask- 
ing damages for an alleged eviction from a university 
beach during the summer. Then, the canker was 
bruised again by the allegedly unjust eviction of twelve 
Negro students from the Emerson Y.M.C.A., virtually 
the only place of residence for out-of-town Negroes at 
Northwestern. Discrimination against the Negro ex- 
tends, as well, to Evanston restaurants and theatres. 

University officials have consistently refused to ad- 
mit the existence of this problem. Smugly they have 
glossed it over by pointing to the university regulation 
that there shall be no segregation as to race or creed 
in the dormitories. When occasionally prodded by an 
irate student body, they assumed an interest for a few 
weeks; then complacently they permitted the matter 
to drop. 

Should not an institution pledged to democracy and 
higher thought assume a position of leadership in re- 
solving this issue instead of hiding behind impotent 
regulations which everyone knows are grossly violated ? 

Daily Northwestern. 


“Science has given man greatly increased power, but 
power that will hurt instead of bless humanity unless 
given proper direction. As power increases, we must 
adopt unselfish attitudes toward our neighbors, and 
religion is the only agency which produces these atti- 
tudes.”’—Arthur Compton, in Christian Education. 
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CHURCH and CAMPUS 


Edited by Ropert G. ANDRUS 


The Inter-Church Student Conference (North Cen- 
tral College, Naperville, Ill., December 27-31, 1938) 
is the only one of its kind in recent years. Sponsored 
by the National Commission on University Work of 
the Council of Church Boards of Education, 106 stu- 
dents and adult representatives of the church-spon- 
sored Christian programs in the colleges and universities 
across the country met to consider the problems stu- 
dents are facing in college life and what can be done 
across denominational lines to meet them. Sixteen 
fraternal delegates from the N.I.C.C. and the Student 
Volunteer Movement took part in the discussions. 
This small conference, almost minute as national gath- 
erings now go, represented eleven denominations each 
of which undertakes student work on a national basis 
and participates in the National Commission on Uni- 
versity Work of the Council of Church Boards of 
Education. The ratio of students to adults present 
was four to one. Reports from this conference show a 
fine Christian spirit and indicate great possibilities for 
a united Student Christian Movement of the future. 

Student work today has come to an important cross- 
road in its form (or formlessness) of organization. 
The churches have followed their students, as Clarence 
P. Shedd of Yale has so well said,* to a point where 
the churches have large student followings. The prob- 
lem now is how best to organize these followings to 
provide intercollegiate Christian fellowship and a united 
national program. While there are some tendencies 
to set up national denominational student associations 
(three churches have done this) the general temper 
is strongly in the direction of an interdenominational 
student movement. It would have been an easy matter 
for the delegates at Naperville to have taken steps 
toward the creation of a national interchurch student 
Christian movement quite separate from the $.C.M. 
under the N.I.C.C. Nothing of the sort was done. 
The report of the commission which dealt most thor- 
oughly with this issue lays its emphasis entirely on 
cooperating with and through the Student Christian 
Movement as it now exists. The conference recom- 
mended to local church groups that “they study the 
participation of church groups in these regional move- 
ments with the expectancy that nationally the church 
groups will ultimately codperate in all areas with the 
view of developing a United Student Christian Move- 
ment.” 

A wide variety of local, regional and national proj- 
ects was put forth in which united participation is 
possible and desirable. Full reports from Naperville 
are to be made available soon. The spirit of broad 
Christian fellowship and good-will that was displayed 
at this inter-church conference bodes well for the years 
to come. Those who have been disturbed by what seems 
to them to be a resurgence of denominationalism may 


* The Church Follows Its Students. 
Yale University Press. $2.50. 


Clarence P. Shedd. 





lav their fears aside, for at the helm are Christian 
students who know the difference between a means 


and an end. 


One item from Naperville that should be said is 
the report that for once at least in history a conference 
paid for itself! This one did, and had a surplus which 
it divided between the W.S.C.F. and the Far Eastern 
Student Service Fund. 


This year marks the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
organization of the Wesley Foundation Movement by 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. The anniversary 
ceremonies took place last fall at the University of 
Illinois, where in 1913 the name “Wesley Foundation” 
was first adopted and when Bishop James C. Baker 
was the Methodist university pastor. So it was ap- 
propriate that Bishop Baker took part in the anniver- 
sary service and banquet. 

Methodist student work began in the Universities 
of Michigan (1905), Illinois (1907) and Wisconsin 
(1908). The church took its first step in national sup- 
port of a ministry to students with an appropriation 
to Trinity M. E. Church, Urbana, Illinois, in 1910. 
From these beginnings the Wesley Foundation work 
has developed to a point where now, under the di- 
rection of Hiel D. Bollinger, there are centers in 
sixty-six state and independent universities located 
in twenty-six states. In these there are sixty-two em- 
ployed pastor-directors and thirty-eight special work- 
ers. It is estimated that the Wesley Foundation pro- 
gram reaches over 50,000 students, 1,000 of whom 
are officers in the Wesley Foundation Student Councils. 


Students in many colleges and universities will re- 
joice in the election of George A. Buttrick, minister 
of the Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church, to the 
high office of president of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America. Dr. Buttrick, who 
has participated in the University Christian Mission 
and is a frequent speaker on campuses of America, 
has been a source of inspiration to hundreds of students. 

The Madras Conference of the International Mis- 
sionary Council, third in the current series of world 
conferences of the churches, has been a vivid symbol 
of the extent to which the Christian Church has be- 
come a world community. Madras has focused atten- 
tion on the extent of the Christian missionary move- 
ment. A recent survey by the I. M. C. shows the 
Christian Church is at work in ninety-two different 
countries or islands outside of the United States, 
Canada and Europe (except the Balkans). The number 
of missionaries is 27,577. No fewer than 56,891 Chris- 
tian schools are maintained. The number of nationals 
who are serving as pastors, teachers, physicians and 
nurses reaches a total of 203,468. Contributions from 
the countries from which the missionaries go were 
$30,938,450 in 1935-1936; an amount almost as large 
($28,738,790) came from native sources. 

Statistics are probably the least important aspect of 
the Christian world movement; but statistics are much 
more impressive than most people suppose. 
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WHAT THE FEDERATION MEANS 
FOR NORTH AMERICA 


WE HAVE all experienced the truth that we get out 
of anything what we put into it; so I shall assume 
that what the Federation means to North America 
and what North America means to the Federation 
essentially are the same. Two points which perhaps 
are not too obvious and have not been overemphasized 
occur to me. 

The first arises from the fact that the Federation is 
part of the world community of students. As such, it 
is called upon to face the chaotic situation in which 
the universities of the world find themselves, and as 
part of the Federation we in North America must face 
it also. 

In Jesus’ words, “Seek ye the truth, and the truth 
will set you free,” we have our commission as stu- 
dents. In our dedication to Jesus we have laid upon 
us the responsibility to serve the truth we see. . This 
commission and this responsibility is the Christian 
message to the university today. The experience of 
the Federation in proclaiming this message will be 
ours, and from it.we shall derive courage and guidance 
for our work in the North American universities. 


Secondly, our membership in the Federation should 
bring increased seriousness to the work of the Student 
Christian Associations in North America. We in 
North America have been notoriously the happy-go- 
lucky part of the Federation. Comparative prosperity, 
excellent educational facilities, freedom from fear of 
war and from political domination of our colleges have 
until more recently, to lead an almost 
But consciousness of eco- 


enabled us, 
idyllic life at university. 
nomic crisis has brought a note of grimness into the 
university scene. 

Our membership in the Federation has an added 
significance because the Federation formerly included 
active movements in China, Japan, Lithuania and Ger- 
many tod mention only a few instances. The Chinese 
Movement, whose activities have been largely dis- 
rupted by the war, has thrown much of its energy 
into providing relief for war-stricken students. The 
Japanese Movement is stringently restricted in its ac- 
tivities. University regulations in Lithuania forbid- 
ding student gatherings have brought about the ces- 
sation of all open meetings of the Lithuanian Student 
Christian Movement. Both the undergraduate and 
graduate sections of the German national Movement 
have been banned by the government. Such situations, 
striking fellow Movements of our Federation, make 
clear the nature of the adversaries which Christianity 
faces. We see that Christianity implies more than 
being a “good fellow.” It demands sterner stuff of us 
than North American liberal theology had suggested. 

The sufferings of other members of our Federation 
force us to realize that our allegiance to Jesus sets us 
in opposition to the gods of this world. 

JoHN COLEMAN. 

Toronto. 
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How SUPPORT THE WORLD'S STUDENT 
CHRISTIAN FEDERATION? 


cA Program Paper 


+ 


ALISON HARRISON AND HELEN MORTON 


HOW make the Federation a reality to American stu- 
dents ? 

This question, facing each new Association cabinet, 
was never so important as now, when world events 
menace the very existence of Christian groups in many 
countries. 

“But not here!” says the cabinet member. 
events can’t endanger us in the United States.” 

Can't they? We have in this country elements of the 
conflicts which, in other lands, already have put the 
Student Christian Movement out of business. As it 
works in the midst of these conflicts the Federation is 
revealed as a sustaining and unifying reality in a 
chaotic world. 

Essential requirements for support of the Federation 
are two: education in the work and significance of the 
Federation and ingenious planning for the raising of 
money. 


“These 


Education 


A program of education involves the acquiring of 
knowledge about the Federation itself, its status in the 
various member countries, its publications, conferences, 
and its staff. For a good program of education for 
World’s Student Christian Federation: 

(1) Organize an energetic and enthusiastic World 
Fellowship Committee responsible for interpreting the 
Federation. It should incorporate Federation fact into 
all the interests and activities of the Association: in- 
ternational affairs, church relationships, finance, wor- 
ship, etc. For chairman of this committee discover a 
“Federation enthusiast.” Such a person often is born 
at a Federation conference, but happens, too, whenever 
a lively imagination and an enquiring mind takes time 
to find out what the Federation really is. Foreign stu- 
dents on the campus are valuable membership material 
for this committee. 

(2) Read new books and current magazines. Pro- 
mote Federation literature (refer to list, herewith). 
Arrange an exhibit of international literature. 

(3) Have a Federation study group. Its program 
may center around the Three Year Plan; one or more 
of the Grey Books; an issue of the Student World 
(The number on “The Present International Situation” 
is particularly timely now). 

(4) Annual W. S. C. F. banquets dramatize the Fed- 
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eration and make it live. A “Model W. S. C. F. Con- 
ference” is even more effective. 

(5) Be imaginative about use of bulletin boards and 
chapel facilities to publicize the significance of the Fed- 
eration. Many colleges use a map, electrically lighted 
and strategically placed at a campus crossroads, to call 
attention to hot spot world news. Current events can 
be interpreted in the light of the Association’s member- 
ship in an international student body. When a few 
members of the Association have caught the idea that 
the Christian Community around the world is actually 
a “neighborhood,” they can make this angle real 
through the use of photographs, news items, etc. 

(6) Use Federation speakers. Rose Terlin has just 
completed a tour of student Associations in the United 
States, sharing with them the experiences of the Fed- 
eration this past year. The Madras delegation —a 
goodly number of able people — has just returned to 
the U. S. A. Jack McMichael has been in the Orient 
for a year and returns this month to the United States 
where he will visit student Associations throughout the 
Spring. Robert Mackie, executive Secretary of the 
W. S. C. F. will arrive in this country in March to 
spend several weeks with students and student leaders 
of America. But numerous others, competent to talk 
about the Federation, are available within earshot of 
nearly every campus. 

(7) Study your particular campus situation and the 
ways in which it should be faced with the challenge of 
life-commitment, as a part of the World Christian 
Community. 

(8) Plan carefully for observance of the Universal 
Day of Prayer, February 19, 1939. Make it a focal 
point in a long range plan of identification with the 
Federation as a significant movement of world Chris- 
tian students. 

(9) Make friends with foreign students or with 
faculty members from other countries. Personal con- 
tacts can do much to create understanding and appre- 
ciation of the culture of another country. 

(10) Correspond with students in other countries. 
The services of two exchange bureaus are available for 
this purpose. Address either one: 


Dr. Sven Knudsen, 248 Boylston Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 
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The Caravan, 132 East 65th Street, New York, 
New York. 


International correspondence of this kind, between 
individuals or groups, has eventuated in the past in the 
exchange of scrap books, of letters, photographs, de- 
scriptions of college and national life. However, a 
word of caution here must be said. In certain coun- 
tries where Student Christian Movements are under 
government ban, careless mailing may cause serious 
difficulty for the recipients. 
good advice on this point. 


The bureaus, above, have 


Finance 


Education and finance cannot be separated, except 
artificially. Perhaps the best criterion for effective edu- 
cation in world fellowship is the extent to which stu- 
dent groups wish to assume responsibility for the 
and, conversely, intelligent 
and imaginative giving often is productive of the most 
effective education. 


growth of this fellowship; 


Such giving should involve : 


(1) Recognition of the fact that the Federation’s 
budget is astonishingly small for a world-wide organ- 
ization. (It is less than that of a large association in 
Moreover, the Federation 
is absolutely dependent on contributions each year from 
local Associations in all parts of the world. 


one college in this country. ) 


(2) A Federation item in your budget. Some re- 


gions allocate 5% to W.S.C.F. support. (Associa- 
tions contributing $10 or more receive The Student 
World, the Federation News Letter, and current Fed- 
eration literature. ) 

(3) Contribution to special relief and emergency 
appeals, such as the Far Eastern Student Service Fund. 
Relief needs increase as each new crisis dislocates more 
and more students from normal university life. In 
the F.E.S.S.F. we have a splendid opportunity to 
make real our bond of community with Chinese and 
Japanese students. 

(4) Planning special projects to raise the Associa- 
tion’s contribution to the Federation. These may take 
the form of: 


“International” teas or bazaars, with stress on the 
theme of a world community. 

Sale of Federation pins at a higher rate than the ten 
cent cost price, the profits going to the Federation. 
These pins are made by members of the former Ger- 
man Student Christian Movement and are their con- 
tribution to the budget of the Federation. The wearing 
of this Federation pin is a symbol of membership in a 
world community and of responsibility for its support. 

Well-planned Federation interpretation during the 
regular budget campaign; dramatization of the budget 
allocation to the Federation. 

Enlisting “Friends of the Federation” among the 
faculty members and others. A three-dollar contribu- 
tion entitles a person to receive the Student World and 
other current literature of the Federation. But this is 
not a way of supporting the Federation budget (the 
$3.00 actually pays for the material sent), and should 
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not be confused with contributions to the Federation’s 
budget. 

A Federation Pledge Day or pledge service. This 
should be preceded by a planned program of education. 
A pledge service may include a dramatized Federation 
Committee Meeting, in which world issues and Federa- 
tion personalities are made strikingly real. One col- 
lege student who had attended a Federation meeting 
planned this type of program with great success. 

Offerings taken: in chapel; on “The Universal Day 
of Prayer’; at a planned worship service to start off 
your finance drive. 

Local experimentation will accomplish much, and 
imaginative leadership will result in new plans for mak- 
ing the Federation real to the college generation of 
1938-39. The Federation is a channel leading toward 
a great cause. Insofar as that cause lives in the hearts 
and minds of Christian students, so far will Federation 
life achieve even a deeper flow toward the idea of the 
Christian World Community. 


PUBLICATIONS 
by and about the Federation 


THE STUDENT Wor-tp. A quarterly, with contributions by stu- 
dents leaders in literally every part of the world. See par- 
ticularly the number dealing with “The Present International 
Situation” (January °39). $1.50 a year. 


THE FEDERATION BULLETIN. Monthly mimeographed news sheet, 
published at Geneva, Switzerland. $1.00 a year. 


Tuat Att May Be One. Informative leaflet to answer ques- 
tions like “What is the Federation?” “What does it do?” 
“How do we belong?” Free (on request to any regional 
secretary or The Intercollegian). 


A Turee YEAR PLAN for the Student Christian Movements and 
the World’s Student Christian Federation. Worked out at 
the Bievres (France) Conference (August °38) by the dele- 
gates from the many countries represented there. 15c. 

SocrAL Stupy AND ACTION IN THE STUDENT CHRISTIAN Move- 


MENTS. Survey of social action in many different countries. 
Rose Terlin. 35c. 

VENITE AporEMUS II. Federation prayer book. (New edition) 
75c. 


Ten AvuTHorITIES OTHER THAN Gop. The “authorities” are 
finance, economic laws, social pressure, etc. Arranged for 
group discussions. 15c. 


None Oruer Gops. Visser ’t Hooft. 
$1.00. 


Student reprint edition. 


Hymns For Worsuip. A compilation representing the best 
music, old and new, recommended for student groups. Pub- 
lished by the Council of North American Student Christian 
Movements. $1.00. 


Two CENTURIES OF STUDENT CHRISTIAN MoveMENTs. Origin 
and growth of the Federation since 1895, seen in the setting 
of the spontaneous development of student religious initia- 
tive in America. Clarence Shedd. $2.50. 


Tue CHurcH Fottows Its Stupents. Historical data con- 
cerning the work of the Church in the state universities. 
Clarence P. Shedd. $2.50. 


THe INTERCOLLEGIAN, $1.00 a year; Asta, $4.00; Wort 
CurIstTIANity, $1.00; INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS, 
$2.50. 


Dee 
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THE BookSsHELF 


LIVING RELIGION 


A Manual for Putting Religion Into Action in Personal 
Life and in Social Reconstruction. Hornell Hart. Ab- 
ingdon Press. $1.50. 


Here is a manual for puzzled navigators! Hornell Hart’s 
Living Religion is packed so full workable and interesting 
suggestions about the skills and resources necessary for the 
development of personality that one wishes every student could 
have a crack at it. It is not an academic blueprint. You get 
the impression that the author himself has bailed salt water 
out of his craft and perhaps outwitted one or two squalls. He 
is a professor at Duke. But we can overlook that. He is a 
Quaker. 

The personal and the social are related organically in a 
single thrust of the whole personality. The transformation of 
society is not taken for granted. Specific tools with which to 
work are vividly exhibited. But collective effort is no alibi 
for an individual’s lack of coherence within. Definite and 
daily exercises are indispensable. For example: 

“Bring as fully into consciousness as you can every de- 
tail of the criticisms which he (your opponent) has ut- 
Let this 
be entirely without emotional tensions or rejoinder on your 
part. Remember that every criticism has back of it, in 
some degree, two elements: the emotional attitudes of the 
critic and some real weaknesses of the person criticized. 
Remember that every failure results in part from outer 
conditions and in part from inner attitudes. Watch in- 
wardly for a clarification of these two factors in the case 
in hand. . . . At what points could you improve your 
own personality by the aid of the stimulus and the insight 
which this article or this experience has provoked? Any 
intimations which emerge from this meditation should be 
written out, and should be acted on at the first oppor- 
tunity.” 


tered or of the events which proved your failure. 


As for meditating on social suffering, the student is to 
“bring back into his inner consciousness the people whom he 
has observed in congested tenements, on crowded streets, in 
‘ourtrooms, in clinics, and in prisons. Let him think himself 
nto their places, feel as they would feel, see life as they see 
it, yet without losing the perspective of his own experience 


and insights.” ALLAN A. HUNTER. 


Hollywood, California. 
a 


REVOLUTIONARY RELIGION 


Roger Lloyd. Harper and Brothers. 190 pp. $2.00. 


There can be no doubt that a revolution is underway, or at 
least vast and revolutionary social changes are taking place. 
Religion, and particularly Christianity, has within itself explo- 
sive revolutionary power that must be released immediately. 
There are two revolutionary ideas in the world today that are 
“the sworn and implacable foe of every principle which the 
church holds dear.” They are the New Imperialism (known 
by names such as fascism, national socialism, economic self- 
sufficiency, etc.) and communism. 

Dr. Lloyd’s book does an admirable piece of work in depicting 
for us the “day of revolution” which is “at hand.” He also 
makes an excellent philosophical interpretation of the spirit of 
totalitarianism, and clearly opens before us the wretched path 
that it takes. 

It is at the point of the description of “the more excellent 
way” that we are disappointed in this book. Dr. Lloyd begins 
by pointing out the “explosive,” “creative,” “revolutionary” 
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power in the Christian religion. With all this we agree and we 
believe further, that nothing less than the creative, dynamic 
power of Love can possibly meet or offset the totalitarian 
religion. 

But, after outlining the deadly conflict of Christianity with 
ther ideologies today, the author lets us down by pointing to 
the Christian way as the median way between the Right and 
the Left. When he finally arrives at the question, “But what 
constitutes revolutionary religion?” he confuses us by making 
“religion” and “the church” synonomous in the answer, “The 
church has to win the world to the: values set upon life by 
Jesus Christ. That is the bare bones of the revolution it pro- 
claims.” He declares that the church must not become a social 
or political agency and follows with the statement, “This book 
is written in the absolute conviction that conversion is the true 
path of revolution and mass action is a dangerous delusion.” 
And, “The cure must therefore be to see that Bibles are read 
again, that prayers are said where they are not said now, that 
sacraments are used, and churches thronged for worship.” 

As this book progresses, the author cools off. His general 
position concerning the Christian religion is indisputable. There 
is dynamite in it and it should be causing conversions that 
result in awakened church life. But somewhere, somehow, .as 
Stanley Jones observes in The Choice Before Us, the church 
must get definitely into the political and social scene. The 
revolution that is taking place is too gigantic for anything less. 
The church must be infinitely more than a soul-saving station 
by the side of the road. Christianity must be the road men take 
and the church must be the vehicle in which they travel. 

H. D. BoLiinGcer. 
S 


INTERPRETATIVE STATISTICAL SURVEY 


(of the World Mission of the Christian Church). Edited 


by Joseph I. Parker. International Missionary Council. 
$5.00. Second volume: Directory or WorLp MIssIONs. 
$7.00 
$2. 


The second of these volumes is a_ directory; its 225 octavo 
pages give information about the foreign mission agencies 
maifitained by the “older” churches; the “younger” churches 
are included “as far as possible.” It is the first volume, how- 
ever, with its statistical tables and interpretative articles, which 
offers in its 323 quarto pages a thrilling review of what has 
been done by way of carrying out the Great Commission. 

There is a condensed table of Growth of Protestant Missions 
since 1900. Here is recorded the increase in the number of 
communicants from 1,214,797 in 1903 to 6,045,726 in 1938. 
But, says the reader, “there they go, checking the success of 
foreign missions by counting scalps.” And it is quite true that 
no statistical table is an adequate report. It is important, 
therefore, that the interpretative articles have been included. 
Significant is the report of the “marked shifting of the center 
of gravity from the missionary societies and the missions to 
the churches established by the missionaries.” And _ is 
a better showing in the increase in national leadership. in edu- 
cation and medicine than in the development of national pastors 
for the increasing indigenous church. 

Unquestionably, the impression gained from the entire range 
of interpretative material is that there is a dire need and 
challenging opportunity for the young American Christian to 
throw his life into building a world Christian Community. 
Some can do this by undergirding in the homeland the con- 
tinuing enterprise. Others may themselves find the way open- 
ing for actual service overseas. All will need to demonstrate 
in their lives wherever they are their Christian convictions 
if there is to be a World Christian Community. 

Herrick B. Younc. 
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TOWARD A LITERATE WORLD 


Frank C. Laubach. Columbia University Press. $1.75. 


Foreword by Edward L. Thorndike. Published for the For- 
eign Missions Conference of North America. 

Literacy per se may not seem so high an ideal for our troubled 
world. But if it can open doors to abundant, more adequate 
living—and just there this author visualizes the door opening 
to the peasant everywhere to “reading matter that will improve 
his health, increase his earning capacity, enhance his social use- 
fulness, enlarge his world vision.” Dr. Thorndike calls Laubach 
“an evangelist of literacy.” This volume records, with abundant 
illustration, experimentation in three continents. One recalls the 
Roman Catholic judgment that Protestant Bible distribution is 
superficial. This work may be, also. But it may also be pro- 
foundly creative socially. It is a timely illustration of con- 
temporary world missionary strategy. Pr. T. B. 


« 
VITAL CHRISTIANITY 


(From page 38.) 


private. Private property then is sacred because it 1s 
an extension of the self of the possessor. Hence men 
feel justified in going to any lengths of violence—lying 
to guarantee and to perpetuate their pri- 
vate property, their self-subsistence. The more privi- 
leged their controls in society, the more ruthless their 
methods. Any attack on their property is a personal 
attack. 
and personality, other than those whose self-extension 


or what not 


If a choice must be made between property 


it is, at all costs property rights must be protected. 
Sacredness of property in society renders individuals 
It makes 
individuals possessing property identify their status and 
their significance with the amount and the value of their 
property. 
fense, and they challenge all efforts toward distribution, 
confusing all sharing with those outside their primary 
group as either charity or philanthropy or lending. It 
must not disturb the ground of individual or group 
security. Trust, outside of the group or outside the 
primary unit and often within it, becomes highly pre- 
carious; for any man may easily become a threat to the 
ground of security of any other person; just as any 
ideal of social action must be balanced continually by 


who are without property without security. 


They seek to organize themselves for de- 


the bearing that a specific act of justice may have upon 
property rights, upon security. 

The demand, therefore, of Jesus that the normal re- 
lationship between men is love, is fundamentally in op- 
position to the grounds of security for men in the mod- 
ern world. It attacks the conception of private prop- 
erty, all property that has become the extension of the 
self; for it demands the willingness to renounce all per- 
sonal claims to possession if the need arises, and need 
is always present. To recognize this demand in any 
inclusive sense is to render one economically insecure 
in a world in which economic security is interpreted as 
the personal obligation of each individual. 

The Christian finds it expedient to compromise with 
this demand. He shares his excess, his surplus. He 
draws a fine distinction between all he needs to guar- 
antee his security, which is his self-extension, main- 
tained on a level sometimes arbitrarily chosen, and what 
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he may put at the disposal of the needs of his fellow 
men. Almost all efforts to live the simple life break 
down at this point. Even with the Christian com- 
promise | must steadily reduce my personal demands, 
A story is told about Bernard of Clairvaux. One day, 
on a visit to a monastery he was met at the gate, not 
by the abbot as was customary, but by a friar who ex- 
plained that the abbot was in a closed conference with 
the king, working out plans for a royal subsidy for the 
Order. And then with enthusiasm the man continued; 
“In a little while the church will no longer be compelled 
to say, ‘Silver and gold have I none.’ Bernard, hand 
resting on cane, then said: “When the church can no 
longer say ‘Silver and gold have I none,’ it will no 
longer be able to say “Take up thy bed and walk.’”’ 
“Therefore, I tell you, do not worry about life, wons 
dering what you will have to wear. Is not life morg 
important than food, and the body than clothes? But 
you must make his Kingdom and uprightness before 
him your greatest care, and you will have all thesé 
other things besides.” The assumption here is that the 
security of each individual is guaranteed by the entiré 
group. So long as any man threatens my security | 
cannot trust him quite, for he is outside my self-exten- 
sion. If I cannot trust him then love is hardly possible 
between us. Vital Christianity demands that social life 
be managed on this new basis. This does not guarantegy 
that love will follow automatically between men; but if 
will provide a psychological climate and a social frame- 
work in which love can fulfill itself. It will be possible 
then for love as an ideal to become the will of society 
and the personal practice of love a practical procedure 
in widespread social relations. Formal Christian groups 
like the Church or the Student Christian Movemen 
must provide a place within their fellowship for a mis 
nority that is dedicated to this kind of vital Christianity 


WHO'S WHO 


V. A: Visser ’T Hoort is author of None Other Gods; Chait 
man of the W. S. C. F.; equally at home with universifj 
groups whether in America or Siam or Capetown or point 
between. 

KIANG Wen Hawn writes from Shanghai, whence he fr 
turned after a series of speaking engagements in the U. S. 
student conferences last summer. 


Jack McMicuaet, Emory ’37, has spent a year in the Orie 
as a special representative of the American Student Movement 


HowaArp THURMAN is Dean of the Chapel, Howard Umi 
versity. : 


Rost Tertin, University of California (Berkeley) ’30, is @ 
U. S. A.’s own contribution to the traveling staff of the Fed 
tion. 


SUZANNE DE DIETRICH—valued leader in student conferené 
of Europe; carries a special responsibility for work with Fren 
students. 


ALIsonN HArrISON is a secretary of the National Be 


Se Wo Se Oe 


Joun COLEMAN is a senior in the Honor Mathematics cot 
in the University of Toronto and a co-president of the U 
versity S. C. M. 
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